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Recent price trends have brought 
sharply into relief the problems be- 
setting the railroad industry and its 
securities. Numerous roads are so 
well intrenched financially, and have 
sufficiently adequate earning power, 
that no difficulties appear in early 
prospect. But others which have 
been kept afloat by the RFC are 
facing an extremely dubious future. 
The problem for the rail investor is: 
What roads appear to be in need of 
reorganization? An early analysis 
will contain the answer. 


F ORTUNES have been made in the 
past in aviation company stocks, and 
will be made again sometime in the 
future. But does that time now ap- 
pear imminent? Or are important 
problems besetting the industry? 
Strictly on the basis of current earn- 
ings, the shares do not appear cheap 
—but neither do they seem ex- 
travagantly priced in view of the 
undoubted potentialities for further 
growth during the years. Consider- 
ing the fact that the industry is in 
its infancy, its securities at these 
levels would seem to hold consider- 
able long pull promise. 
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How Does the Supreme 
Decision Affect Your Holdings? 


E Supreme Court has acted on the so-called gold clause cases, but it is now up to. 
every investor to make his own gold clause decisions. No matter how your port- 
folio is made up it will be affected by the Supreme Court decision—but not every 
security will be affected similarly. There is an old saying that “one man’s food is 
another man’s poison,” and this applies in effect to the gold decision. It may be good 
for some of your holdings, but adverse for others. You are faced, therefore, with the 
necessity of deciding at once which issues to retain and which to replace immediately 
with others that are most likely to feel favorably the effects of the decision. 


~ only is the gold situation an in- 
vestment influence, but Congress is 
in session, and many radical panaceas al- 
ready have been proposed. Some are 
unlikely to get beyond the lower House. 
Others may get as far as the Presidential 
desk, only to be vetoed. It is certain, how- 
ever, that a number of new policies and 
projects will be finally enacted into law. 
Besides this, other Supreme Court decisions 
may suggest new legislation to save some 
of the New Deal policies, while other 
“Recovery” projects may have to be aban- 
doned. 


D ESPITE the disturbing intrusion of 

Congressional activity, business is ex- 
panding in many avenues. As an investor, 
therefore, you owe it to yourself and to 
those dependent upon you to take time 
by the forelock and put your portfolio in 
order, adjusting it to the determinable pros- 
pect and watching legislative and business 
developments closely in order that the har- 
mony of your position will not be upset. 


Your immediate concern is to inventory 
your list and determine how you may take 
advantage of current opportunities for im- 
proving the possibilities for profit and in- 
come from your investments by retaining 
those likely to lead the recovery of quoted 
values and eliminating the least attractive— 
substituting issues with better possibilities 
for capital enhancement. 


E can help you in this as we are doing 

it for others right along. Our pro- 
cedure has been perfected through years of 
concentration on the problem of investor- 
guidance. You merely register with us the 
complete list of your securities with their 
cost, together with data regarding your re- 
sources, requirements and objectives, and 
follow the direct, individually selected 
recommendations as they come ‘to you. 
There are no group advices or printed 
bulletins. And there are no wild tele- 
gtaphic “flashes,” which only concentrate 
buying or selling orders and upset the 
equilibrium of the market. 


PLEASE explain (without obligation to me) how your personal 
supervisory service would assist me to build up my capital and 
increase my income. I enclose a list of my investments, showing the 
number of shares and their original cost. 


Ad d ress: FR 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


‘63 Park. Place New York, NY. 
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The Market Situation 


Business advance losing momentum. Near term progress by trade and securities 
_ depends largely on political developments. Little current reflection of inflationary 
background, but credit and monetary factors will exert increasing future influence. 


superficially it would appear that the 
market has been saying that the peak of the busi- 
ness uptrend has been reached, and that a downtrend is 
in prospect, examination of the record for recent 
months discloses the fact that the industrial stock 
averages have (except for the brief gold clause rally) 
fluctuated in a comparatively narrow range since the 
middle of November. The industrials are now within 
two or three points of the level of about three months 
ago, and thus for nearly three months the industrial 
stock averages have been largely ignoring actual busi- 
ness trends and developments. The reason is, of course, 
politics. The political picture is more disconcerting 
than it has been for many years. Administration efforts 
toward bringing about a business revival have thrown 
so many obstacles in the path of natural recovery that 
progress has been exceedingly difficult. Now numerous 
Congressmen, dissatisfied with the pace at which im- 
provement has proceeded, feel that they can speed 
things up by passing even more laws and regulations. 
This, obviously, is what has been holding back the 
security markets and may continue to do so for several 
months to come. 


STRIKING example of the manner in which politi- 
cal factors are affecting price movements is found 
in the utility group. Most of the earnings statements 


now emanating from that industry are showing gains 
over 1933, but because of current political attacks the 
utility stocks are able to make no progress whatever. 
Earnings gains are by no means confined to the utilities, 
of course. Of the first 600 or so reports from all fields 
to appear since January 1, more than 60 per cent showed 
gains. Industrial dividend payments (of important 
companies) in the aggregate also continue to show an 
upward trend, with only 12 reductions so far this year 
as against nearly 40 increases, over 20 resumptions and 
more than 30 payments on accumulations. Thus it is 
clear that, relieved of the political factor, the general 
background would be fully conducive to advancing stock 
prices. 


HILE caution may be called for in the selection 

of stocks for new purchases, this does not appear 
to be a time for disposal of previously acquired hold- 
ings of issues of soundly situated companies, par- 
ticularly among the industrials. Further periods of 
general market hesitancy may be ahead, but numerous 
individual issues will—as in the past—be able to make 
progress on their own merits. Any marked general 
weakness that may develop will afford good opportuni- 
ties for acquisition of additional issues which should 
benefit from the prospective effects of past and current 
credit and monetary policies. 
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Optimistic reports continue to emanate from 
trade circles, but the cold statistics carry 
further suggestion of an approaching seasonal peak in 
activity. Steel mill operations, for instance, have de- 
clined again. The latest figure is 47.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity as against the peak of 52.8 per cent three weeks 
ago. Automobile output for the February 24 week was 
estimated at about 82,480 units, a gain of only about 
- 850 units. Electric output showed a gain of only 5 
per cent over a year ago, whereas previous recent fig- 
ures had run from 7 to 10 per cent. Building contracts 
let during the first half of February averaged about 
$3.25 millions daily, the lowest rate (except for one 
week in January) that has been seen for a year. 

Settlement of the gold clause cases apparently pro- 
duced but a short-lived revival of optimism and confi- 
dence, and eyes again are turned toward the legislative 
mill in the Capitol. The spectacle there is anything 
but reassuring to general business, and certainly noth- 
ing has been, done by Congress which would prompt a 
prudent executive to lay plans for expansion of facili- 
ties, inaugurate intensive selling campaigns or step up 
production schedules in anticipation of clearly pros- 
pective increased consumer demand. Whether or not 
business will again resume a vigorous upward trend after 
several weeks of consolidating its gains, or whether it 
will shortly begin to turn down from around present 
levels, depends almost entirely on Congress. Time 
alone will bring the clue. 


Business: 


Railroads: Last week’s selling wave among railroad 
=== stocks and bonds apparently reflects a 
belated realization that the RFC actually meant what 
it has been saying concerning its intention not to con- 
tinue pouring funds into hopeless situations. THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD has carried repeated warnings of 
this nature during the past six months or so (most 
recent, FW, Dec. 5) and those who have studied those 
discussions should have no grounds for surprise at the 
drift things have taken in recent market sessions. No 
receiverships may be imminent—in the sense of the 
next several weeks—but thorough-going reorganization 
of a number of properties that so far have kept out 
of the courts seems inevitable. So far as the general 
situation is concerned, rail receiverships are not un- 


News Behind 


HE Street had a wide variety of opinions concerning 

the causes for the disappointing market action last 
week which were original if not particularly edifying. 
One of the most generally accepted rumors was that 
Morgan was selling the rails and steels for several big 
accounts which the firm manages. Brokers who usu- 
ally handle the orders coming from the house denied 
that they had seen evidences of important liquidation, 
but this did not seem to prevent the spread of the gos- 
sip, particularly on the floor of the exchange. It was 
also stated that two of the larger investment trusts 
were cleaning house, although both of the firms men- 
tioned had only negligible holdings of the rails at the 
year-end and neither reported any steel shares in their 
portfolios. 


L; WOULD appear, though, that the causes for the 
decline in stocks were to be found from within the 
market itself. The burst of strength in the previous 
week had sharply increased trading positions in the 
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The Trend Things 


mixed evils inasmuch as one of the first things a newly 
appointed receiver usually does is materially to increase 
expenditures for maintenance and thus create at least 
some additional business for numerous other industries. 


Difficulties of the locomotive build- 
ers in recent years has culminated 
in the necessity to reorganize Baldwin. Although there 
is no probability of similar developments for American 
Locomotive and Lima, at least for some years to come, 
1934 reports of those companies plainly show the in- 
dustry continues in a difficult period. Orders received 
last year totaled 177 locomotives, which compares with 
only 38 in 1933 and two in 1982. Nevertheless, Amer- 
ican Locomotive’s 1934 loss was larger than for the 
preceding year and Lima was able to reduce its deficit 
but comparatively little. Much of last year’s business 
resulted from PWA funds, and it is obvious that that 
agency demanded such extremely low prices that the 
business was actually conducted at a loss. It is clear 
that profitable operations for the locomotive business 
must await sufficient revival of railroad traffic and earn- 
ings to permit the roads to purchase equipment with 
their own funds. Thus for quite some time it seems 
futile for holders of even the best stocks in the indus- 
try to expect too much marketwise. 


Rail Equipments: 


Census Bureau figures show 
that expenditures for ma- 
chinery during pre-depression years averaged around 
$6.6 millions annually, and that during the depression 
this figure was cut to $2.7 millions. Thus for the five 
depression years there has apparently been built up an 
accumulated deficit (or backlog of demand) of around 
$19.5 billions. This figure is close to recent estimates 
of the machinery trade itself, which has calculated that 
about $18 millions of new equipment is necessary to 
rehabilitate our industrial structure. It is this sort of 
business which in former years was financed largely 
by the sale of securities, and until present financing 
requirements are relaxed it is unlikely that either ma- 
chinery or other heavy industries will be able to enjoy 
“normal” business. But when the obstacles are re- 
moved, the revival should exceed anything experienced 
in the past two years by the consumers’ goods industries. 


the Ticker 


rails and steel stocks which were quickly unloaded at 
the best availabie prices when the going began to look 
a bit rough. The dumping by a few operators, includ- 
ing one of the more active floor traders who had pre- 
viously been rather successful, brought out some short 
selling and public liquidation which spread to the bal- 
ance of the list as accounts were impaired. One of the 
fire insurance companies sold rail stocks and bonds in 
the early days of the week, which attracted attention, 
although holdings were eased out gradually and at fair 
prices considering the levels which obtained. 


Machinery Companies: 


HERE seems to be a general belief among broker- 
age circles that certain rulings of the Securities 
Exchange Act are largely responsible for the unsatis- 
factory market action and the reduced floating supply 
of stocks. It is pointed out that the clause forcing 
large holders and officials of corporations to publish 
monthly changes in their positions has served to pre- 
(Please turn to page 238) 
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What Stocks, When Inflation Comes? 


All signs continue to point to a major credit inflation. 

Its effects are not expected to be especially noticeable 

in the near future, but long range commitments should 

be made with a view to its materialization at some time 
within the next year or two. 


may be briefly defined 
as follows:—an increase in the 
effective amount of money or bank 
credit substantially larger than that 
which could be regarded as propor- 
tionate to any increase in the general 
volume of business which occurs 
within the same period of time. 
Hoarded or idle money or bank credit 
must be deducted from the total 
amount outstanding in order to 
obtain the effective supply; it is 
only when such money or credit 
comes into active use that its effects 
are more than psychological. When 
the employment of money or credit 
(represented mainly by bank de- 
posits), or the total of the two media 
of payment, increases faster than 
volume of business (employment is 
measured by obtaining the product 
of outstanding money and bank 
credit and the rate of turn-over), in- 
flation occurs. The outstanding 
phenomena of inflation, often re- 
garded as the condition itself and not 
as its symptoms or effects, are rising 
prices for commodities, stocks and 
other equities. 


The Groundwork Laid 


There can be no question but what 
the steps already taken by the 
Administration have laid the ground- 
work for an increase in the price 
level which, once it gathers momen- 
tum, would doubtless go far beyond 
anything which would be produced 
by natural recovery, unless checked 
by the application of rigid control 
measures. Devaluation of the dollar 
is often spoken of as the first major 
step in inflation although the general 
conclusion in recent months has been 
that this action has not had much 
price-raising effect. Nevertheless, 
dollar devaluation, apparently made 
permanent by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the gold clause cases 
(which left the way open for possible 
further reductions in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar) is a measure 
which may become a potent infla- 
tionary force in the future. Changes 
in the price level resulting from re- 
ductions in metallic content of cur- 
rency units generally require a long 
time to find full reflection in quoted 
prices for the majority of goods pur- 
chased by the general public. Fur- 
thermore, the “inflation” involved in 
such a step normally becomes effec- 
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tive when the government spends the 
“gold profit” which accrues to it 
through the process of marking up 
the price of gold. The extent to 
which the U. S. Government’s 
“profit” of $2.8 billions has been 
spent is a closely guarded secret, but 
the probabilities are that this fund 
has not been dissipated to any great 
extent. If it were to be largely ex- 
pended in the purchase of govern- 
ment bonds, this would tend to bring 
about'a large measure of inflation, 
A few of the other inflationary 
measures of the Administration may 
be noted. The silver purchase 
measures have not had any great in- 
fluence as yet, but they may be ex- 
panded. The most potent force is 
doubtless to be found in the huge 
expenditures of the Government, 
creating deficits which must be 
financed by the sale of bond issues 
and discount bills. The public debt, 
which was around $16 billions in 
1930, now exceeds $28 billions and 
will increase to about $32.5 billions 
at the end of the 1936 fiscal year. 
This increase in public debt is re- 
lated to the sharp increase in bank 
deposits, Net demand deposits of 
reporting Federal Reserve member 
banks were around $10.5 billions in 
March, 1930; the total now exceeds 
$14 billions. Government expendi- 
tures in excess of receipts are being 
financed by bank credit which is 
more or less artificially created. The 
process is aided greatly by the 
policies of the Federal Reserve 
Banks, which tend to keep interest 
rates low through the maintenance 
of redundant bank reserves. Federal 
Reserve policy is already under the 
Administration’s domination to a 
very large extent; if the new bank- 
ing bill now before Congress is 
passed in its present form, political 
control will probably become com- 


Stocks for Inflation 


Air Reduction Chrysler Corp, 
Allied Chemical duPont de Nemours 
Allis-Chalmers Gt. Western Sugar 
American Radiator International Nickel 
American Smelting Kennecott Copper 
Anaconda Copper Phelps Dodge 
Archer-Daniels Remington Rand 
Armour & Company Republic Steel 
Bethlehem Steel Spencer Kellogg 
Cerro de Pasco Standard Oil (N, J.) 
Texas Corporation 


plete. Over long periods of time, 
Federal Reserve policies are the most 
important determinants of security 
price movements in this country. 


Considering the aggregate im- 
portance of these measures and 
the inescapable inflationary effects 
of a rapidly accumulating govern- 
ment deficit, it may be regarded as 
surprising that a larger measure of 
inflation is not shown in the security 
markets. However, the virus of in- 
flation works slowly. This is par- 
ticularly true of credit inflation. At 
the present time, this is the only 
type of inflation which appears likely 
to develop in this country, despite 
the large volume of noise made by 
the soft money bloc in Congress. 
Check payments are much more im- 
portant than currency transactions 
in the United States; consequently 
an inflation of the bank credit type 
would probably be more effective 
than attempts to raise prices through 
some form of printing press infla- 
tion. But so far, credit inflation has 
been limited largely to a broadening 
of the credit base. The potential 
has increased greatly; excess re- 
serves have accumulated in the banks 
to unprecedented figures. When will 
this great reservoir of bank credit 
come into active use? No one knows, 
but the probabilities are that there 
will be no marked inflation boom in 
the near future, and that its de- 
velopment will be gradual. 


What to Do Now 


Under these circumstances, it 
would be unwise for most investors 
to attempt to convert all of their 
holdings into “inflation stocks” at 
the present time. The average port- 
folio should continue to have repre- 
sentation in sound stocks not usually 
included in this group, since these 
equities should benefit quite as much 
as the inflation stocks from the gen- 
eral business improvement which 
characterizes the early stages of an 
inflation movement, and since diver- 
sification is always desirable. Never- 
theless, investors might do well to 
consider placing 25 to 50 per cent 
of the equity divisions of their port- 
folios in the stocks of companies like 
those in the accompanying compila- 
tion which would benefit to a greater 
— than the average from infla- 
tion. 
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What the TVA Decision 
Means for Utility Investors 


Definition of “Surplus Power” suddenly becomes im- 
portant; Will Supreme Court uphold injunction against 
Tennessee Valley Authority? 


HE definition of “surplus power” 

suddenly has become vitally im- 
portant to millions of utility inves- 
tors. What does it mean? It will 
be for the U. S. Supreme Court 
finally to say. 

But, on the basis of what he con- 
ceives to be a true and legal defini- 
tion of “surplus power,” Federal 
District Judge W. I. Grubb, of 
Alabama, has stalemated the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in its power 
development plans. 

Decided Judge Grubb: The TVA 
is not selling “surplus power”; the 
TVA is selling power generated for 
the primary purpose of sale; the 
power is not a by-product of proper 
governmental activity. 


The TVA Enjoined 


And, on that legal foundation, the 
judge enjoined the TVA from selling 
electric energy in the Tennessee 
Valley area in direct competition 
with private utility companies. Asa 
collateral result, the jurist forbid 14 
towns in northern Alabama from 
accepting PWA loans in order to put 
up power plants. 

Now, the court did not rule that 


- municipalities may not put up their 


own plants to compete with private 
utilities. That is their privilege. 
But he did rule that they may not 
purchase power from the TVA—at 
least not until the TVA’s right to 
sell such power in competition with 
enfranchised companies is authorized 
by Supreme Court decision that the 
Government has constitutional au- 


thority to engage competitively in 
the power business. 

The reason municipalities might 
not borrow from the PWA to put 
up plants to buy power from the 
TVA was this: The court enjoined 
the sale of power by the TVA; 
the TVA and the PWA have con- 
spired to assist municipalities to 
erect distributing plants of their 
own to buy TVA power; therefore, 
if towns were permitted to borrow 
money to put up those plants, they 
would be assisting the TVA in the 
compounding of what the Judge con- 
ceives to be an illegal act. 

At any rate, for the time being 
the TVA is held at bay in its am- 
bitious projects to generate cheap 
power, to transmit this power to mu- 
nicipal plants, and then to have 
municipal plants sell this power to 
ultimate consumers. In this manner, 
TVA hoped to establish so-called 
“vardstick rates’”’ by which the cost 
of power could be judged throughout 
the country. The fact that such 
rates would not be burdened by 
heavy Federal and local taxes did 
not disturb the glowing hopes of 
TVA planners, 

Now, however, the project is tem- 
porarily checked. And, until the 
Supreme Court passes on the validity 


of Judge Grubb’s interpretation of 
“surplus power,” all government 
power projects similar in nature to 
the TVA are suspect. That includes 
the much-argued St. Lawrence River 
development, the ambitious Coulee 
Dam (Columbia River) plan, and 
similar power programs. 

The decision of Judge Grubb calls 
into question the whole purpose of 
the Federal Government’s scheme to 
striate the country with transmission 
lines, debouching from hydro-electric 
power developed with government 
funds. For, if the Government is 
estopped from sale of power in com- 
petition with private utilities, then 
the far-flung scheme to sell govern- 
ment power cheap to municipalities 
falls. And if that falls, then the 
threat of municipal competition with 
private companies is deflated. 


Up to the Supreme Court 


And now it’s up to the Supreme 
Court: Is the power generated in 
government developments “surplus,” 
or is it a by-product; and if it is 
primary power, has the Government 
the right to sell it? 

If the Supreme Court reasons 
along the same lines as Judge Grubb 
(and, incidently, those expounded by 
former Solicitors General James M. 
Beck and John W. Davis) one of the 
biggest factors which have been de- 
pressing utility stock prices will have 
been removed. It may not even be 
too much to say that a favorable 
decision by the highest court might 
mark the turning point in the for- 
tunes of the utility group. At any 
rate, the prospects thereof furnish 
more than a mere ray of hope for 
holders of the better stocks and 
bonds of the industry. 


Baldwin to Reorganize 


Cumulative effects of the successive large losses of 

recent years reduced liquid resources to a level at 

which continuance of interest payments on the con- 
solidated mortgage bonds was not feasible. 


HE financial difficulties which 
have beclouded the outlook for 
Baldwin Locomotive Works (subject 
of comment in The Bond Market, 
December 12, 1934, and B & B, 


January 2, 1935) in recent months‘ 


came to a head last week. The man- 
agement found that it would be im- 
possible to pay the interest which 
fell due on March 1 on the consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds without en- 
dangering the ability of the company 
to continue operations. Consequently, 
a petition was filed in the Federal 
District Court in Philadelphia for 
permission to reorganize under Sec- 
tion 77b of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act. Hearings on the appointment 
of trustees will be held March 22. 


The bankruptcy proceedings do 
not include the important sub- 
sidiaries. The Midvale Company, 
manufacturer of heavy castings and 
forgings for many different indus- 
tries, about 614 per cent of the stock 
of which is owned by Baldwin, re- 
ported a net profit for 1934 of $632,- 
591 and ended the year in strong 
financial position. This company 
apparently accounted for a large part 
of the consolidated sales of $14.5 
millions, since sales of locomotive 
products totaled only $3.4 millions. 
Despite the inclusion of Baldwin’s 
share of Midvale’s profit, the con- 
solidated earnings statement of Bald- 
win and subsidiaries shows a net 
loss of almost $3.7 millions, which 
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was only $155,000 smaller than the 
loss for 1933. Sales increased from 
$8.2 millions in 1933 to $14.5 mil- 
lions in 1934, but production costs 
increased so substantially that (quot- 
ing the annual report) “the margin 
between sales price and prime cost 
was abnormally low.” 

The Midvale Company made a 
capital distribution of $20 a share 
during the year which meant a cash 
return of about $2.5 millions to the 
parent company. Nevertheless, Mid- 
vale ended the year with net work- 
ing capital of over $4.3 millions, and 
the year-end position of the parent 
company was weak. Deducting Mid- 
vale’s cash from the figure given in 
the consolidated balance sheet, a 
total of only about $1.5 million re- 
mains. This is obviously insufficient 
for ordinary working capital needs, 
and the current figure is probably 
lower since the indications are that 
the company has continued to lose 
money in 1985. This year’s earnings 
prospects are hardly encouraging. 
The company started the year with 
a backlog of unfilled orders larger 
than that at the beginning of any 
year since 1930, but (again quoting 
from the report) “these orders were 
taken at close prices and are being 
performed now under the same con- 
ditions of high cost which prevailed 
during 1934.” 


Reorganization Plans Indicated 


While it is impossible to predict at 
this time the terms of the reorgan- 
ization which will terminate the 
bankruptcy proceedings which have 
just been instituted, it appears 
rather likely. that preferred and 
common stockholders will be called 
upon to furnish the needed new work- 
ing capital by the payment of assess- 
ments. At any rate, it appears that 
maintenance of positions in these 
stocks is warranted only where the 
investor is willing to face this pros- 
pect. Holders of the consolidated 
mortgage bonds may have to accept 
preferred stock or other junior se- 
curities of a new company. This 
does not preclude the possibility of 
recovery from current drastically 
depressed price levels over the long 
term, in view of the importance of 
the properties and indications that 
the volume of locomotive business 
will increase substantially in future 
years, but the bankruptcy action 
places the bonds definitely in the 
speculative category. Only about 
$2.6 millions of the first mortgage 
bonds are outstanding with the 
public. In view of the relatively 
small amount and the senior mort- 
gage lien, it would appear that the 
status of these bonds should not be 
greatly changed, and holders would 
seem to have some justification for 
the hope that they will not be dis- 
turbed in the reorganization. (Fac- 
tograph No. 26.) 
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Tire Manufacturers Scan 
Their Profit Margins 


With indications pointing toward larger physical 

volume in 1935 the tire companies are primarily 

concerned to maintain a price structure that will 

absorb the higher raw material and wage costs which 
confront them. 


HIPMENTS of tire casings in 
1934 are estimated to have in- 
creased nearly six per cent over 1933 
to a total of about 46,700,000 units. 
The smallness of this gain compared 
with a 45 per cent increase in auto- 
mobile production is accounted for 
by the fact that replacement sales, 
representing about two-thirds of the 
total, are estimated to have declined 
by some five or six per cent. Since 
replacement demand tends to reflect 
changes in motor output of one to 
several years previous, it is easily 
understood that this division of tire 
consumption should show a decline 
in 1934, as the low point in auto- 
motive production was reached in 
1932, only two years earlier. Thus 
it is not improbable that replace- 
ment demand in 1935 will equal or 
exceed last year and that total de- 
mand will record a more satisfactory 
gain than in 1934. 

With respect to profit prospects, 
however, the outlook is not as clear 
cut, and several of the factors which 
enter into the determination of profit 
margins will have a restrictive in- 
fluence. These might be offset by 
further increases in tire prices, but 
the perennial destructive price com- 
petition of the industry makes it 
difficult for adequate advances to be 
consistently maintained. 


Profit Margins Improve 


The results already reported for 
1934 by three of the four leading 
companies illustrate how the profit 
potentialities of expanding gross 
revenues may be offset by rising 
costs which absorb profit margins. 
These companies reported an aggre- 
gate gain in gross of nearly 30 per 
cent over 1933 in dollar value, which 
yielded an increase of only five per 
cent in aggregate net income. The 
tire price advances averaging around 
18 per cent which became effective 
on November 1 came too late in the 
year to exert any material influence 
upon earnings, and despite their 
favorable effects upon 1935 they are 
hardly adequate to absorb the higher 
costs indicated by higher crude rub- 
ber and cotton prices and increased 
wages. Consequently, if the retail 
competitive situation is maintained 
in sufficient stability, efforts toward 
further advances in tire prices are 
likely to be made, 


The average price of rubber in 
1934 was 12.9 cents a pound, com- 
pared with 6 cents in 1933 and 3.4 
cents in 1932; cotton, the other prin- 
cipal raw material used by the tire 
industry, averaged 12.29 cents a 
pound, compared with 8.48 cents in 
1933 and 6.32 cents in 1932. The 
effect of these higher levels is to 
increase raw material costs to the 
extent that new purchases are made 
to replenish low cost inventories used 
in manufacture. The leading com- 
panies were well fortified last year 
with low cost inventories, so. that the 
rise in raw material costs will be 
much more pronounced this year, 
provided there are no important 
breaks in rubber and cotton prices. 
Wages and costs of miscellaneous 
materials and supplies have also been 
increasing and may rise further. 


1935 Earnings Prospects 


If present tire prices are main- 
tained and disastrous price wars 
avoided, the industry may equal or 
moderately exceed its 1934 earnings, 
but it appears unlikely that any sub- 
stantial gain in profits can be at- 
tained without a further advance in 
tire prices to expand profit margins 
to more satisfactory proportions. 

Giving due consideration to all 
these factors, the stocks of the better 
situated units such as Firestone, 
Goodyear and Lee appear to offer 
speculative possibilities justifying 
their retention in diversified port- 
folios. 
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How Much Is B. M.T. Worth? 


Even if legal entanglements are hurdled, company 
must then retire its own bonds; what the common stock 
would be worth if all goes well. 


SUALLY, it takes two to make a 

bargain. But where New York 
City is concerned, and particularly 
when transit unification is the issue, 
it takes a legion. 
And that is the 
rub in the pro- 
posed plan to 
pay the Brook- 
lyn - Manhattan 
Transit Cor- 
poration $192.5 
millions in secu- 
rities for the 
company’s rapid 
transit  facili- 
ties. 

On the sur- 
face, it looks 
like a good 
proposition. But 
it is still a long way off. Before 
the city, through Mayor LaGuardia, 
can take title, much must be done. 

First, the Board of Estimate must 
approve; second, the Transit Com- 
mission must hold open hearings; 
third, the Board of Estimate must 
reapprove; fourth, B.-M. T. must re- 
tire its bonds to give the city clear 
title; fifth, B.-M. T. bondholders must 
be compensated for their securities; 
sixth, B.-M. T. stockholders must 
give their consent. That will take 
a lot of time—probably not less than 
three months; more likely closer to 
a half year. And, in the meantime, 
almost anything can happen. Spe- 
cifically, any violent collapse in the 
city’s credit would kill the deal. 

Assuming all goes well on the 
city’s end, the B.-M. T. still would 
have a problem. The company is 
receiving in payment for its proper- 
ties, under the plan, the following: 


Mayor LaGuardia 


The Gentleman in 
the Middle 


Amount in 


Type of Security Millions 


Underlying Bonds; Kings County 
and Brooklyn Union Elevated 
issues will be left outstanding. 
(This is equivalent to a pay- 


ment, since city assumes them.) $22.5 
City Corporate Stock, 4%....... 46.0 
Board of Transit Control first 
Board of Transit Control second 


Leaving out the elevated liens the 
city will assume, the B.-M. T. would 
have to retire the following under- 


- lying obligations: 


Amt. 


Amt. Required 

Outstand- at Call 

ing (in Call Price (in 

Security millions) Price millions) 
BMT 6s, '68...... 105 $86.8 
N. BT °68. 105 
249,468 shs pfd stock....... par 25.0 
-$129,2 

There is one very cute feature of 

the plan. The underlying bonds 
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($22.5 millions) and the amount re- 
quired to call the other B.-M. T. 
securities ($129.2 millions) total 
$151.6 millions. And, if you sub- 
tract that $151.6 millions from the 
total purchase price, you arrive at 
the figure $40.9 millions, or just 
about the amount of second mortgage 
bonds the B.-M. T. is to receive. The 
inference is plain. The city expects 
the company to get rid of its funded 
debt by distributing to bondholders 
and preferred stockholders the City 
Corporate stock and the first mort- 
gage bonds. Then, the common 
stockholders will have $40.9 millions 
of Board of Transit Control second 
mortgage 54s to share. 

These will be protected as a second 
lien on the company’s contracts with 
the city; also by earnings of the 
system. But what their market 
price will be is an enigma. Based on 
the 735,664 shares of B.-M. T. com- 
mon, the deal will figure out to $55 
par value Transit Control 53s for 
each share of B.-M.T. common stock. 
Whether the bonds will be dis- 
tributed is uncertain. It is possible 
they may be held by the company, 


which then would become an invest- 
ment trust—something like the old 
Adams Express Company. 

In addition to the $55 par value 
Board of Control bonds, the B.-M. T. 
would have another important asset, 
The company controls the Brooklyn 
& Queens Transit System, through 
ownership of 152,000 shares of pre- 
ferred and 560,000 shares of com- 
mon. At present market prices, that 
would amount to somewhat more 
than $6 per share of B.-M. T. Thus, 
the result would be—if the deal goes 
through as outlined above — that 
B.-M. T. common would receive, or 
have the equivalent of $55 par value 
Board of Control bonds per share, 
and about $6 in B. Q. T. securities 
per share. 


Political Hazards 


Assuming a price of 80 for the 
Board of Control bonds—and this is 
sheer conjecture—then B.-M. T. com- 
mon would presumably be worth $44 
plus $6, or $50; but Board of Control 
bonds might sell for 70, or 60; or 
perhaps 90. That is the speculative 
element, even aside from the pos- 
sibility that the deal might not 
materialize at all, because of red 
tape entanglements. At any rate, at 
current levels, and in anticipation of 
the unification possibility, B.-M. T. 
common offers a fair chance for ap- 
preciation for persons willing to ac- 
cept political risks, 


New Peaks for the Credit Companies 


Ambitious plans of automobile manufacturers should 

increase volume of instalment financing, but unit 

profits will probably be lower. Stocks are hardly. in 
a “deflated” category. 


EFLECTING the increase in re- 

tail and wholesale automobile 
financing last year, which averaged 
around 70 per cent higher than in 
1938 for the two leading independent 
credit companies, Commercial Credit 
and Commercial Investment Trust, 
earnings showed sharp recoveries. 
In fact the former unit reported net 
at a new peak and around 27 per 
cent above previous record levels. 
Commercial Credit had the second 
best year in its history, and had not 
a $900,000 charge to increase con- 
tingency reserves been levied, earn- 
ings would have exceeded the 1929 
top. 

In almost all respects, last year 
was exceptionally favorable for the 
instalment finance companies. Facili- 
ties were adequate to handle the in- 
creased volume of business without 
a significant rise in expenses; 
charges were also generally un- 
changed, despite several concessions 


in contract terms. But the most 
important single element in the 
showing was the low level of interest 
rates which prevailed. And since 
both companies had reduced capital- 
izations through purchases and re- 
tirements making use of surplus 
funds for the purpose, a greater pro- 
portion of the business was financed 
on borrowed money. C. I. T. re- 
ported a 59 per cent increase in 
receivables purchased over 1929 
which was due in a great extent to 
the larger sales of Ford cars. Com- 
mercial Credit did 15 per cent less 
business than in 1929, but had a 
better control of expenses. Around 


70 per cent of total receivables pur- 


chased were automobile paper and a 
large portion of the balance came 
from textile factoring in which field 
both companies are well intrenched. 
Generally speaking, the outlook for 
the two companies this year should 
be favorable since automobile sales 
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are expected to average around 10 to 
20 per cent above 1934 and interest 
rates will probably continue abnor- 
mally low. But certain developments 
of late seem to suggest that profit 
margins may not be fully retained. 
In connection with the acquisition of 
a minority interest in Commercial 
Credit by Chrysler Corporation it 
was stated that “new and advanta- 
geous rates were being considered.” 
Whether this will mean a general 
reduction in all retail rates for in- 
stalment financing is not yet known. 
It is entirely possible that drastic 
changes in existing schedules will be 
avoided in the immediate future 
should retail sales of automobile 
sales hold well. But any sharp dip 
in motor sales would increase the 
pressure from the manufacturers and 
retailers and force the companies to 
make some reductions. 

Thus far the leading finance com- 
panies have been alert to combat 
local and state efforts at tax legisla- 
tion which would be discriminatory 
and may continue to be successful; 
but the tax base this year is almost 
certain to consume a greater portion 
of income, which will also tend to 
reduce profit margins. Other fac- 
tors, which are indeterminable, in- 
clude keener competition from local 
finance companies which are spring- 
ing into corporate existence and in- 
creased general operating costs which 
accompany any business expansion. 
But the chief problem is money rates. 
It is inconceivable that the companies 
can continue to borrow at the pres- 
ent rates for an indefinite period, 
despite the intentions of the Federal 
Government to maintain a plentiful 
supply of credit. Even a small in- 
crease in the average cost of money 
would mean a significant change in 
earnings on the volume of business 
done. 


Do Prices Discount Earnings? 


Commercial Credit common stock, 
originally recommended at 16 (FW, 
Oct. 11, ’33) and again around 26 
(FW, Feb. 7, ’34) and C. I. T., sug- 
gested for purchase on the latter 
date, around 49, have given a 
splendid account of themselves mar- 
ketwise over the past year, but a 
new appraisal of their relative posi- 
tions would suggest that periods of 
market strength could be utilized 
for the transfer into more deflated 
issues. Eventually, the levels now 
prevailing will be warranted by the 
trend of earnings; but it is by far 
the more desirable market policy to 
utilize intervals such as the present 
to strengthen portfolios by effecting 
switches from equities which have 
adequately discounted the immediate 
earnings outlook, even at the risk of 
not selling at the top. (Commercial 
Credit, Factograph No. 95; Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, Facto- 
graph No. 268.) 
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Colgate Needs Sales Gains 


1934 was a good year for Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; in 

fact the best since 1931. And this was accomplished 

despite rising costs and taxes while selling prices were 

maintained at low levels or reduced. Further sales 
gains are now needed, however. 


HE “preliminary” 1934 annual 

report of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, 
and preliminary it must be “because 
of the uncertainties surrounding the 
requirements for the preparation of 
annual reports of corporations listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange,” 
reveals the progress which was made 
during a period of complex develop- 
ments. Profits not only jumped 980 
per cent while sales volume increased 
by a nominal 15 per cent, but more 
important, the company reversed the 
downward trend of earnings which 
was very evident in the years which 
followed 1931. 


New Taxes and Price Cuts 


The year was not without its 
problems for it was during the last 
session of Congress that the heavy 
excise tax on cocoanut oil and other 
imported vegetable oils used in the 
manufacture of soap was enacted and 
this additional burden just about 
doubled the cost of raw materials 
which represent about 80 per cent of 
the manufacturing overhead, labor 
being a negligible item. During the 
same time Colgate embarked on a 
new price policy to obtain a larger 
mass market for its best sellers, with 
prices for the latter cut to half or 
less. And despite these seemingly 
adverse developments, the company 
was able to report the best year since 
1931 in point of sales, earnings and 
financial strength. 

Operations in the first half of 1934 
were particularly impressive with 
the equivalent of 84 cents a share 
reported, as compared with a frac- 
tion of a cent in the same period of 
1938. This large gain, however, was 
not maintained in the second half 
year, not because of any shrinkage 
in sales, but because of the increas- 
ing costs of raw materials which 
came as a result of the new excise 
tax. The company no longer had 
the advantage of the price differen- 
tial of inventories accumulated be- 
fore the enactment of the tax, and 
its costs naturally increased while 
actual selling prices on its mass 
production items were being reduced. 
As a result earnings in the final six 
months of the year dropped to 32 
cents a share, but even this was a 
gain over the deficit of 56 cents 
shown in the final half of 1933. 

Prices of some of the company’s 
products have been advanced since 
the first of the year, although no 
adjustments have been made on its 


best sellers. The probability of any 
material increase in the near future 
on such items as Palmolive and 
Cashmere Bouquet seems _ remote. 
Thus if Colgate 
is to show an- 
other substan- 
tial earnings 
gain in 1935 it 
will come largely 
as a result of a 
a gain in sales. 
Dollar volume so 
far this year has 
run moderately 
ahead of corres- 
ponding months 
of 1934, but the 
trend for the re- 
mainder of 1935 
will be the im- 
portant determining factor in profits. 

On the basis of recent earnings 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet’s common 
stock does not appear to be an out- 
standing bargain at prices of around 
17, although that figure is only 13 
times 1934 results as compared with 
a price of 23 times last year’s earn- 
ings for the shares of the other 
leading soap stock, Procter & Gamble. 
For those possessed with patience, 
however, and willing to speculate on 
cyclical recovery in general business, 
the issue is by no means without 
possibilities. (Last advised at 14, 
FW, Sept. 12, Factograph No. 134.) 


S. Bayard Colgate 


A “Preliminary” 
Report Because ... 


British Judgment 


HEN the gamblers of Great 

Britain found they had lost 
heavily in their speculations in the 
lesser commodities, a howl emanated 
from them proving again that some 
speculators cannot absorb their iosses 
with the same grace that they are 
prepared to accept their winnings. 
There was set up a clamor for gov- 
ernment control of speculation but 
the British Government, with its 
usual sound judgment, took the posi- 
tion: that this was not its function. 
If people will gamble it is their risk 
and no warrant for interference by 
the government with the free flow 
of trade, of which speculation is con- 
sidered a part. As a protection 
against fraud, which is entirely of a 
different nature, England already 
has a very sensible law. But here 
we think differently and pillory busi- 
ness for the protection of a few 
against the jeopardy of unsound 
speculation, and thus completely tie 
up our capital markets. 
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PASSING IMPRESSIONS 


By EUGENE KATZ 


Labor’s determination to have a self- 


agn governing board in Washington whose 
~" ad decisions will be final and whose au- 
Dispute 


thority will be without intervention 
Bill except by appeal to a Federal court is 

a direct echo of the Dean Jennings 

case. No other case involving the rights of the worker 
that has developed under this Administration has 
aroused the friends of labor to an equal pitch of battle. 

It will be recalled that Jennings worked in the edi- 
torial department of one of Hearst’s western news- 
papers. He joined a newspaper writers’ union and soon 
thereafter was discharged. Jennings claimed he was 
discharged for joining the union. Hearst claimed he 
discharged him for incompetency, though Jennings had 
worked for him for twenty years. The NRA and the 
National Labor Board ordered Jennings’ reinstatement. 
The publishers’ association made an issue of the case. 
President Roosevelt interceded for the publishers and 
asked the labor board to waive jurisdiction. The case 
collapsed and the publishers won. Two members of 
the labor board resigned. 

Senator Wagner’s Trades Dispute Bill is an attempt 
to give the board, recently reorganized as the National 
Labor Relations Board, full power to act in all labor 
cases, including such cases as the Jennings case, which 
hinges on motive. It also asks for the virtual abolition 
of the company union, which the Senator assumes is 
always promoted by “the company.” It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the A. F. of L. will replace it, but 
where it does not, new conflicts will assuredly arise. 
That would engender fresh complications as it is not 
clear that the Board’s ruling is to be effective pending 
the decision of a Federal court. 


Mr. Moffett, the Federal Housing 


— Administrator, offers an excellent ex- 

pie 

ich ae ample of how successful businessmen 
- lose their humor and perspective after 

Borrow taking public office. He had his train- 


ing with Standard Oil in a grimly 
competitive atmosphere. Now he is in the business 
of lending almost endless billions of public funds with- 
out competition, and he is unable to see the difference. 

He has allowed himself in an interview to say emphati- 
cally that the depression is over, and he has told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt so. What makes Mr. Moffett feel that 
way is that he has returned from a trip around the 
country urging people to borrow money with which to 
build homes on the basis of an 80 per cent first mortgage 
and a small interest charge, and many, perhaps more 
than he expected, accepted. 

In the early months of his appointment business was 
not good in his department and he was able to lend 
only $100 millions. But the liberality of the idea 
gathered momentum and that gives him another reason 
to feel that all business must be equally good. 

Mr. Moffett’s New York State manager, Mr. Vincent 
Dailey, has also done well with loans and particularly 
well when the time he has devoted to tracing the politi- 
cal affiliations of his employees is considered. Of 3,200 
people who work for him, 3,200 declared themselves to 
be non-partisan Democrats. Mr. Dailey says that “the 
notion that ‘patronage’ helps to win elections is the 
biggest bunk heard in politics today.” An ironic fellow, 
this Dailey. 
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The Administration was merely 


PWA sounding public opinion and staging 
Vv a sham fight between itself and Con- 
— gress in the matter of the wages to 
Liberal be paid on public works. On numer- 


ous PWA projects skilled mechanics 
receive $2 to $2.50 a day above the present union scale, 
The threat to consume $4 billions profligately and at 
a rate not necessary by circumstances is important. 
Assume that one-half of the $4 billions goes for 
wages and the other half for material and supplies; 
that mechanics will earn on the average $10.50 a day, 
or $1.75 an hour for six hours of work; that they will 
work thirty-six hours a week; that one-half of those 
employed will be skilled workers and the other half 
unskilled; that the latter will receive $3.50 a day. 
That would be an average of $7 a day for both classes. 
At the above rate of wages the $2 billions would give 
the 3,500,000 men the Government wishes to employ 
less than 15 weeks work. These fifteen weeks may be 
continuous or some of the weeks may stretch over into 
1936 and dilute the effectiveness of the total expenditure. 
But what is to happen after the fifteen weeks? The 
answer would explain our frequent business relapses. 
Business artificially stimulated for short periods holds 
nothing substantial upon which to sustain a rise. The 
laborer is likely to revert to the dole. The mechanic 
will have the assurance that it was not a dream that in 
1929 he received $15 a day. And the A, F. of L. will 
use the newly increased scale as a precedent. 


Perhaps there is something after all 


Letting in the self-supporting “rugged individ- 
Washi ualism” that the Puritans laid down 
ashington 4. a standard of character to their 
Do It descendants in the New England states. 


With New York State and Delaware 
they are the only states which have contributed as 
much as 50 per cent to the cost of emergency relief 
for their citizens. 

When the Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
was founded it was the expressed hope of President 
Roosevelt that the cities and states would do their 
share towards defraying its expenses. All the states 
have been more or less indifferent to their obligations 
but some states have ignored the understanding alto- 
gether. Those most remiss are the Southern states, 
which have allowed the Government to pay more than 
90 per cent of the expenses, and in the instance of 
Mississippi, 99.1 per cent. 

The Federal relief bureau is asking for larger appro- 
priations in the face of increased industrial production 
and a decline in unemployment. The answer is that 
the monies expected from cities and states have not 
been forthcoming. The whole burden has been upon 
the Federal government. Even nature has conspired 
to increase expenses. In Dallas, Texas, 64 per cent 
of the babies born in 1934 had parents on Federal relief. 

The Government’s willingness to oblige may have a 
motive. It may later desire to ask a favor of the states, 
and that is that they join the Federal government in 
discontinuing the issue of tax-exempt bonds. The 
Treasury has given us a warning of its intention to do 
that. States Rights, of which we have heard so much, 
will recede in power and dignity the more the states 
become obligated to the Federal government. 
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Rayon Production 
Sets New Record 


Manufacturers of rayon yarns can boast of the best 

record in the textile industry. The relationship be- 

tween prices for raw silk and for rayon is the most 
important earnings factor. 


AST year rayon celebrated its 

golden anniversary with a new 
world record production of approxi- 
mately 750 million pounds, of which 
the United States accounted for 
210.3 million pounds, or 28 per cent 
of the total world production and 
also a new high record. Of last 
year’s production, broad woven goods 
absorbed 66 per cent as compared 
with 45 per cent in 1930; hosiery 
manufacturers took 8 per cent 
against 16 per cent in 1930 and 
other knit goods accounted for 23 
per cent as compared with 35 per 
cent in 1930. This distribution in- 
dicates the enormous progress the 
use of rayon has made in the field 
of broad woven goods against the 
competition of silk and fine woolen 
goods. 


Further Gains Ahead? 


Indications are that consumption 
of rayon will continue to increase, 
although at a less rapid rate than 
witnessed during the last decade, 
much depending of course on fur- 
ther technical developments in pro- 
duction and weaving. Likewise the 
secular price trend for rayon ap- 
pears to be downward, reflecting 
further technological progress in 
manufacturing and thus it is not 
likely that rayon company earnings 
will increase in anything like direct 
proportion to gains in volume. 

Prices for textile fibres are gen- 
erally determined by supply and de- 
mand. In this respect rayon has a 
decided advantage over the natural 
fibres inasmuch as supply can be 
easily controlled—at least on an in- 


dividual company basis. Demand 
therefore becomes primarily a ques- 
tion of price, which is determined 
by production costs and the price 
structure in the market for raw silk, 
its most important competitor. 

As shown in the accompanying 
tabulation there exists a close re- 
lationship between the price curves 
for these two fibres. When raw silk 
prices rise without a corresponding 
increase in prices for rayon yarns, 
producers of the latter immediately 
find a broader market and if war- 
ranted can make a slight advance 
on their part in order to increase 
profits. Vice versa a drop in raw 
silk prices automatically decreases 
the use of rayon yarns until a price 


adjustment is made. The currest 
firmness in silk prices, for instance 
has given hope to rayon manulac- 
turers that unless a reversal takes 
place, another advance over the last 
December mark up of 5 cents a pound 
will be possible. 

So far the battle of the fibres has 
been primarily between silk and 
rayon. As a longer range prospect, 
recent developments in Europe and 
Japan indicate that rayon is likely 
to become a more serious competitor 
for cotton, especially the longer 
staple type, which of course im- 
plicates the possibility of a larger 
market for rayon yarns. 


Status of the Stocks 


While on the face of production 
and earnings figures the rayon 
shares would appear to offer attrac- 
tive representation in the textile in- 
dustry, unfortunately this group of 
stocks has had a particularly erratic 
market record, with numerous sug- 
gestions of market manipulation 
from time to time. Because the 
shares do move so often at variance 
with fundamental factors, the group 
does not appear to be a suitable 
repository for conservative invest- 
ment funds, 


“Tel. & Tel.”—the Commoner 


Maintenance of the $9 annual dividend rate through 

the declaration of the regular quarterly $2.25 distribu- 

tion, payable April 15, is another reminder of the 

impressive record of the company with the largest 
number of stockholders. 


VEN if it becomes necessary 

later on for American Telephone 
& Telegraph to adjust its dividend 
downward that step would not divest 
it of one of the most honorable 
records established by an American 
corporation throughout the depres- 
sion. Since long before 1929, the 
year marking the great decline in 
earning power and values, the com- 
pany has maintained its $9 annual 
dividend. It has more than 600,000 
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stockholders, the majority of whom 
own a small number of shares, hence 
continuance of dividends meant con- 
siderable to them. 

Before the panic the company in 
order to finance its expansion issued 
rights to subscribe to new stock, 
rights that were valuable. This 
conservative policy enabled it to 
build up a large cash surplus which 
was not needed when the depression 
set in. Instead of impounding this 
liquid capital the company held that 
it belonged to the stockholders and 
disbursed it through its unimpaired 
dividend, thus reducing to a mini- 
mum financial hardship among its 
large family. 


A Commendable Record 


This record will shine in corporate 
history as one showing a commend- 
able interest in the welfare of in- 
vestors. It goes to belie the slander 
so often hurled by corporation bait- 
ers that our corporations are without 
souls. “Tel. & Tel.,” the commoner 
among corporations, has justified the 
high regard in which it is held. 
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FUTURE REFERENCE 


American Snuff Company 


ENGAGED exclusively in manufacture of 
snuff tobacco; one of the three outstand- 
ing leaders in this field. The bulk of its 
leading brands (“Garrett,” “Honest” and 
“Dental”) is sold in the southern part of the U. S. where 
they are widely advertised. Factories located at Memphis 
and Clarksville, Tennessee, have a capacity of over 11 mil- 
lion pounds per annum. 

Under capable management, conservative in financial 
policies but generous to stockholders. 

Simple capital structure. No bonds; 35,909 shares 6 per 
cent non cumulative ($100 par) preferred and 433,100 
shares ($25 par) common stock. 

Very strong financial posi- 
tion. Net working capital at 
end of 1934, $9.4 millions; 
cash $2.3 millions. Working 
capital ratio: 10.9-to-1. Book 
value of common, $21.19 a 
share. 

Excellent dividend record. 
Preferred dividends paid regu- 
larly since issuance and on 
common stock uninterruptedly 
since 1903. Present rate $3 per 
annum with occasional cash 
extras. 

Earnings are remarkably stable; snuff consumption fluc- 
tuates little from year to year. Property needs are small 
and therefore a large percentage of profits is available for 
distribution to stockholders. 

The preferred is an outstanding investment issue. The 
common qualifies as an attractive income producer although 
it usually is only moderately active marketwise and seldom 
shows wide price fluctuations. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: A. 

Publishes earnings only once a year. 
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AMERICAN SNUFF 

60 

stoop 
Price 


Earned per share 


Adjusted to 4-for-1 split-u 
in July, 1929 


American Steel Foundries 


NE of the leading producers of steel cast- 

ings, bulk of output being consumed in 
the railway equipment field. Holds approxi- 
mately a one-third interest in General Steel 
Castings Corporation, which operates in the same field. 

Management highly regarded for its experience and 
ability in its field. 5 

Capitalization relatively simple and conservative. No 
bonds; 56,557 shares of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) ; 970,414 shares of no par common. 

Financial position very strong. Net working capital, 
December 31, 1934, $10.6 millions; cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds $7.0 millions. Working capital ratio: 13.3-to-1. 
Book value of common, $38.38 
per share. ; AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 

Common had a fairly con- 
sistent dividend record from ae Ren 
1910 to September, 1931; no 11H _——— 
payments since. Preferred Os 
payments reduced in 1933 to or 
$2 basis; continued to date. 
Arrears as of March 30, 1935, 
$11.25 per share. 

On account of character of 
company’s business it is identi- 
fied with the railway equip- 
ment field rather than with the steel industry. Expansion 
of business in 1934 was due to a considerable extent to the 
- flow of Government funds to the railroads. Real recovery 
of earning power depends upon fundamental improvement 
in railroad traffic and earnings which will stimulate normal 
demand for equipment supplied by this company and its 
subsidiary. 

Preferred stock must be regarded as somewhat specula- 
tive, while the common is definitely in this category. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: C. 


. RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


1933 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
D$0.€1 D$0.53 D$0.33 D$0.38 D$0.31 $0.36 
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Deticit per share 
1927 1928 1923 1930 1931 1932 1933 19s 


Earnings adjusted to rights 
issued in April, 19. 


1934 
Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
$0.08 D$0.30 
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Atlas Powder Company 


‘T BikD largest maker of explosives; to- 
gether with its two larger competitors 
accounts for the bulk of the industry’s busi- 
ness. Principal activity is supplying ex- 
plosives for industrial purposes and construction, balance 
being in allied chemical products. Makes no military or 
sporting explosives. 

Management experienced and capable. 

Capital structure relatively simple and conservative. No 
bonds; 83,096 shares of 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par) ; 249,979 shares of no par common. _ 

Financial position very strong. Net working capital, 
December 31, 1934, $9.4 millions; cash, U. S. Governments 
and other marketable securi- 


No. 275 


ties $5.4 millions! Working 
capital ratio: 13.8-to-1. Book 
value of common, $35.44 per 
share. 

Unbroken preferred dividend 
record. Common received pay- 
ments in every year following 

Deticit per share organization in 1912, except 
1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 19338. Received $2 in 1934, 
which is the current rate. 

Company is a beneficiary of 
general economic recovery, be- 
ing responsive particularly to trends in quarrying, mining, 
construction, government building, public utility and rail- 
way industries. 

Preferred ranks as a high grade investment. - Common 
is one of the better grade dividend paying equities. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: B. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
1933 1934 
Mar. 31 June Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June Sept. 30. Dee. 31 
D$0.58 $0.02 $0.71 $0.58 $0.92 $0.79 $0.49 $0.30 


ATLAS POWDER 


Price Renge 


Earned per share 


Adjusted to 3-for-l split-u 
( 1923.30) 


Consolidated Cigar Corporation 


ONE of the largest domestic cigar manu- 
facturers. Production includes all price 
classes but bulk is still in grades retailing 
I for 10 cents and over, demand for which 
has been downward since 1930. Distribution is made in 
equal parts by jobbers and own branches in all parts of 
the United States. .Company is also engaged in growing, 
curing, buying, importing and exporting of all kinds of 
tobacco. 

Management appears to be slow in responding to chang- 
ing trends. 

Satisfactory capital structure. No funded debt; 83,308 
shares 6% per cent cumulative prior preferred ($100 par) ; 
22,249 shares 7 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred ($100 par), 
and 250,000 shares no par 


common. Price Range 


Strong financial position. 
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CONSOLIDATED CIGAR 


19 14.3 millions; cas 
million and marketable securi- es 


Deticit per share 
1928 1929 1990 1902 199 1908 


ties $1.38 million. Working 
capital ratio: 33.3-to-1. Book 
value of common, $21.48 a 
share. 

Regular dividends on pre- 
ferreds since 1928. Nothing on common since 1932, when 
$2 was paid. 

Earnings depend entirely upon trend of cigar consump- 
tion and shifts among price classes. Increasing production 
costs tend to narrow profit margins in lower _— classes 
into which company has expanded recently. Consumption 
of higher priced cigars is conditioned upon status of general 
prosperity. 

Both preferred issues have speculative tinge, while 
common is essentially so. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: C. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


1933 1934 
Mar. 31 June 30 Fs 30 Dec. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
D$0.62 D$0.45 D$0.09 $0.19 D$0.28 D$0.006 $0.13 $0.41 
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Cream of Wheat Corporation 


ENGAGED in processing and distributing 
a single product—“Cream of Wheat”— 
a breakfast food. By extensive advertising 
has created a widespread market. Cream 
of Wheat is sold by virtually every grocery store in U. S. 
and Canada; also a good market in foreign countries. 
Main plant in Minneapolis. 

Management is conservative in its financial and business 
policy and aggressive in its advertising campaigns—a good 
combination. 

Simplest capital structure. No bonds; no preferred 
stock; 600,000 shares of no par capital stock. 

Strong financial position. Net working capital, Decem- 
ber 81, 1934, $2.7 millions; 
cash (in U. S.) $752,000; 
U. S. securities, $1.6 million. 
Working capital ratio: 4.4- 
to-l1. Book value of stock, 
$5.80 per share. 

Liberal dividend payments 
in relation to earnings. Dis- 
bursements regularly 
since formation of the present 
company in 1929. Current 
rate $2, plus extras. 

Major element in earnings, 
so far as manufacturing is concerned, is cost of wheat. 
To avoid risk 0. loss in this volatile commodity company 
confines its purchases to current needs. Another factor 
is the success of its advertising. Company must advertise 
aggressively in order to maintain volume sales of its 
popularly priced specialty. 

Capital stock is a good income producer and usually sells 
at levels offering a fair return. 

Appraisal Rating: B+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
1933 1934 
Mar. 31 June Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. June Sept. 30 81 
$0.52 $0.37 $0.42 $0.84 $0.61 $0.34 $0.50 $0.81 
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CREAM OF WHEAT 


1927 1928 1928 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Originally listed on N.Y.S.E. 
in November, 1929 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation 


LEADING manufacturer of paper cups and 
containers which are sold under estab- 
lished trade names including “Tulip” and 
L “Nestrite.” A research laboratory has been 
successful in developing new uses for containers manufac- 
tured and in improving operating efficiencies. Products are 
marketed through various domestic channels and in 23 
foreign countries. . 

Experienced and progressive management. The presi- 
dent has been in the business for almost 30 years. 

Good capital structure. No bonds or preferred stock; 
186,000 shares of no par stock is sole capital issue. 

Comfortable financial condition. Net working capital at 
the end of 1933, $1.8 million, 
cash $558,000. Working capi- 
tal ratio: 6.7-to-1. Book value 


No. 278 


LILY-TULIP CUP 


N.Y CURB,—~ 
of common, $13.84 per share. [s|—— 
Fairly regular dividend rec- 
ord; payments made since 1925 
with exception of 1928. Pres- Earned per snare 
ent rate $1.50 share, 
established 1930. 


1927 1928 1928 1930 1931 1932 1933 1994 


Increasing competition has 
limited profit margins. Future 
earnings depend on _ success- 
ful development of new type ; 
containers. Is experimenting with a container for oils and 
various foods and fruits. 

Stock is essentially speculative; is not a popular trading 
favorite despite irregular spurts of activity. Appraisal 
Rating: C 


Originally listed on N.Y.S.E. 
in 1929 


RECENT ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON, 12 MONTHS ENDED: 
—1932— —-1933 1934—___—_—_- 
Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
$1.89 $1.49 $1.40 $1.46 $1.58 $1.54 $1.50 $1.37 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


NE of the leaders in its industry, manu- 

No. 279 facturing an extensive line of rugs and 

, carpets, including Chenilles, Wiltons, Ax- 

minsters, domestic Orientals, tapestries, 

velvets and plain weaves. Properties consist of 54 mills 
at Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Management has been long identified with the company 
and has a substantial stock interest. 

Simplest capital structure. No bonds; no preferred 
stock; 548,000 shares of common stock ($20 par). 

Unbalanced but satisfactory financial position. Net 
working capital, December 31, 1934, $7.7 millions; cash, 
$269,000; inventories $6.7 millions. To increase inventories 
, during 1934, company _bor- 

rowed $500,000 from banks. 

Working capital ratio: 10.4- 
awe Renee to-l. Book value of stock, 
$28.81 per share. 

Dividend record irregular. 
Preferred payments made 
punctually until issue’s retire- 
ment in 1927. Common divi- 
dends have varied downward 
from $8 in 1923 to 75 cents 
in 1930. In 1934 paid 25 cents. 

Company operates in the highly competitive semi-luxury 
field; volume sales depend on merchandising skill. Inven- 
tories play a large part in determining earnings, and in 
this phase of company’s business, the management’s judg- 
ment in choosing opportune times to lay in stocks of cotton 
and other yarns is vitally important. Recently, operating 
costs have risen. 

The stock is a businessman’s risk. Appraisal Rating: C. 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 


Earned per share 
per share | 


fests 


Entire preferred stock issue 
retired in 1927 


1931 1982 1933 1934——— 
June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 
$0.39 $0.13 D$0.97 D$0.84 $0.06 $0.57 $0.44 D$0.57 


The Murray Corporation of America 


NE of the largest manufacturers of auto- 

mobile bodies and body parts, chassis 
frames and stampings, cushion springs, up- 
L | holstery material, etc. Also manufactures 
steel barrels for the brewing industry. 

Experienced management. 

Sound capital structure. Purchase money obligations, 
$313,504; bonds, $1.7 million; subsidiary preferred stocks, 
$193,900; common stock, 768,331 shares ($10 par value). 

Strong financial position. Net working capital as of 
November 30, 1934, $3.3 millions; cash, $779,741. Working 
capita] ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value per share of common 
stock, $15.09. 

Company has paid cash divi- 
dends in only one year: 1929. 


No. 280 


MURRAY CORPORATION OF AMER. 
' 


The Ford Motor Company 
is Murray’s largest customer. Fangs 
Also provides bodies and parts So 
Paige, Packard, Reo and Earned 
others. Revival in motor in- 


dustry, and especially sharp 
gains recorded by Ford, en- 
abled company to reduce losses 
in 1933 and 1934. Further 
gains indicated for Ford 
should improve Murray’s showing; company’s earnings will 
probably continue to follow Ford production trends. 

Inability of company to show earnings applicable to 
common stock in 1934 despite large increase in volume of 
business and absence of dividend payments over a long 
period indicate the highly speculative nature of the stock. 
Appraisal Rating: 


QUARTERLY EARNINGS RECORD PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK: 

1932 1933 
Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
D$0.39 D$0.61 D$0.59 D$0.05 


Earnings adjusted to rights 
issued in 1929 and 1930 


1934 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 
$0.17 D$0.57 $0.29 $0.06 D$0.28 


NEXT 
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Northern Pacific Gains 
Despite the Drought 


An analysis of the financial position and earnings 

record of the Northern Pacific leads to the conclusion 

_ that its refunding and improvement mortgage 6s are 

moderately attractive at current prices yielding about 
6 per cent. 


f*ONSIDERING the scope of the 

effects of both economic ad- 
versity and natural disasters in the 
territory served by the Northern 
Pacific in the years 1932-1934, the 
road’s earnings record for last year 
and its current financial position may 
be regarded as highly satisfactory. 
The drought of 1934 was excep- 
tionally severe in the northwestern 
states east of the Continental 
Divide; a large part of the mileage 
of the Northern Pacific is located in 
North Dakota and in parts of Min- 
nesota and Montana which were 
designated by the Department of 
Agriculture as emergency drought 
areas last year. Wheat and lumber 
are the two most important traffic 
classifications of this railroad, pro- 
ducing far more revenue than any 
other commodity carried except bitu- 
minous coal. 


A Turn for the Better 


Gross revenues increased from 
$47.5 millions in 1933 to $51.4 mil- 
lions in 1934. About half of the in- 
crease was carried through to net, 
net operating income for the year 
totaling $7.9 millions as against $5.9 
millions in the preceding year. The 
preliminary report for 1934 shows 
that the margin by which earnings 
covered fixed charges last year was 
almost $600,000 larger than the net 
income of $303,979 which was re- 
ported for 1933. Investment income 
is of great importance to the North- 
ern Pacific, largely because of the 
fact that more than one-third of the 
funded debt now outstanding was 
issued primarily against investment 
holdings rather than railroad prop- 
erties. Series B and C of the re- 
funding and improvement mortgage 
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bonds, totaling about $114.6 millions, 
were issued to retire the Northern 
Pacific’s share of the Northern 
Pacific-Great Northern joint col- 
lateral 63s which were secured by 
deposit of 98 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, acquired jointly by these 
roads in 1901. 


The Burlington’s Contribution 


Since the Burlington stock paid 
dividends totaling 10 per cent or 
more for many years up to and in- 
cluding 1931, the income from the 
Northern Pacific’s holdings of $82.9 
millions of this stock more than 
covered the interest requirements on 
the Series B and C refunding and 
improvement bonds. Since 1931, 
dividends on Burlington stock have 
been paid at a rate of 3 per cent per 
annum. The result has been that 
the Northern Pacific has had to 
obtain over $4 millions a year from 
other sources to make up the 
deficiency in respect to the interest 
requirements on the Series B and C 
bonds. This deficiency was more 
than covered in 1932, and approxi- 
mately covered in 1933 by special 
dividend payments received from a 
wholly owned subsidiary, the North- 
western Improvement Company. 
This company, owning over 700,000 
acres of land and valuable coal prop- 
erties, had large liquid resources 
which permitted the payment of 
extra dividends of $5.6 millions in 
1932 and $4 millions in 1933. The 
regular dividend payment by this 
subsidiary amounts to $992,000 per 
annum. In 1934, the special divi- 
dend amounted to $2.5 millions; con- 
sequently, it may be assumed that 
net earnings from the railroad prop- 
erties covered a substantial part’ of 
the deficiency in respect to the re- 
funding and improvement bonds re- 
sulting from the continuance of a 
relatively low dividend rate on the 
Burlington holdings. 


Northwestern Crop Prospects 


Aside from general considerations 
such as freight rate levels, labor and 
material costs, etc., the earnings 
prospects for Northern Pacific de- 
pend largely upon the output of 
northwestern agricultural commodi- 
ties, notably wheat, and the build- 


ing construction industry. Soil con- 
ditions in North Dakota and parts 
of Montana and elsewhere do not 
provide a favorable augury for 1935 
crops in that part of the road’s terri- 
tory which lies east of the Con- 
tinental Divide. To the west of the 
Divide, agricultural prospects are 
much more auspicious. The extent 
to which the lumber industry of the 
Northwest revives this year will de- 
pend largely upon the success of the 
Administration’s efforts to stimulate 
activity in the building industry. At 
least moderate improvement is looked 
for. On the whole, the road’s 1935 
prospects appear to be fairly good. 

Financial position is outstanding. 
As of November 30, 1935, current 
assets exceeded current liabilities by 
$15.8 millions, a current ratio of 
2.5-to-1. Cash and time deposits 
were about $4 millions in excess of 
total current liabilities. The com- 
pany especially fortunately 
situated in respect to bond maturi- 
ties. Equipment trust obligations 
are very small, and no bonds out- 
standing to an amount of more than 
$1 million mature before 1997. 
Northern Pacific prior lien 4s and 
general 38s may be considered con- 
servative investments; the refund- 
ing and improvement mortgage 
bonds are in the “business man’s in- 
vestment” category, current yields 
appearing rather attractive in view 
of the company’s strong financial 
position. The common stock can only 
be regarded as a long pull specula- 
tion, but it is not without possibili- 
ties for the patient holder. 


Sessions Sees 
Inflation Ahead 


VERY inflationary period has 
had its origin in an unbalanced 
government budget, according to a 
survey just completed by the Leigh 
J. Sessions Corporation. The one 
which began in France in 1790 is 
held up as the perfect example of 
what happens to commodity prices 
and living costs once inflation is 
started. At the beginning of this 
period a bushel of flour sold at the 
equivalent of 40 cents—5 years later 
it was $45. Sugar went from 18 
cents a pound to $12 a pound; oats 
from 18 cents a bushel to $10 a 
bushel. Suggesting something of a 
parallel, the survey points out that 
during the past 18 months, in this 
country, coal at the mine has risen 
from $1.10 to $2.05 per ton; crude 
petroleum from 53 cents a barrel in 
1933 to around $1.08 today, ete. 
The survey concludes with the 
opinion that commodities inevitably 
will sell higher during the next 5 
years, or at least until the Federal 
budget is balanced. 
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Unrn the full significance of the 
gold clause decision takes root in 
public opinion its effect will prove 
inconclusive. Later on its influence 
will be diffused more widely, for it 
carries interpretive implications that 
business cannot long ignore. One of 
these, and the most important, is 
the implied warning to Congress that 
it cannot “run rings around” the 
Constitution with reckless impunity. 
Herein at least, there is embodied a 
reassurance to the business world 
that certain of our fundamental 
rights cannot be invaded by legisla- 
tive fiat. 


Ir THE general scheme of Govern- 
ment enacted by the founders of the 
Republic for our guidance does not 
fit in with the plans of our legisla- 
tors, the Supreme Court by its deci- 
sion informs them indirectly that 
within its framework is provided an 
orderly procedure for changing it: 
that is by constitutional amendment, 
the consent for which must be se- 
cured by vote of two-thirds of the 
states. Congress now finds out that 
the Constitution cannot be con- 
sidered an elastic band that may be 
stretched to suit its moods. 


Some people believe that the Court 
chose the rule of expediency when in 
one of its sentences it declared Con- 
gress exceeded its authority in can- 
celling its contractual obligations and 
then concluded that the obligee could 
not recover because he could not 
show that any actual loss was sus- 
tained. That view I do not hold. 
The Supreme Court must have real- 
ized that if it held that the contracts 
must be fulfilled, the means of fulfill- 
ment could have been as readily 
ignored by the Government by other 
means within its power as was the 
Constitution in the first place. 


Consctous of this situation the 
Court could hardly take any other 
course than it pursued. It must 
have been fully aware of the chaotic 
condition into which the country 
would have been catapulted had it 
held that Government bondholders 
could collect on the basis of $1.69, 
the gold equivalent for the present 
deflated dollar. That would have 
conferred upon one class a privilege 
of enrichment to the detriment of 
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another class. Such a right would 
have resulted in the disruption of 
our financial machinery involving a 
general disaster such as the public 
could not have desired. 


Maxine due allowance for the 
logical consistency of the minority 
opinion, it was nevertheless of far 
more concern to consider the general 
public good, wherein lay the graver 
problem awaiting decision, inasmuch 
as the Government was in no posi- 
tion to retract its serious monetary 
blunder. Congress can now proceed 
more leisurely, and at a time when 
the financial state of the nation 
permits, to make reparation for its 
repudiation of its promises. 


By NO means is the Constitution 
gone, as the learned justice Mc- 
Reynolds declared; it has only been 
warped. Nor is Congress likely 
further to invade its provisions, now 
that it has been impressively warned 
to keep within its prescribed powers. 
The legal spanking thus administered 
at the hands of the judiciary at 
least may provide some assurance to 
business that it can go ahead with 
a greater degree of confidence that 
our laws will protect it. 


In ANOTHER respect the decision 
already has made its influence felt 
on Congress. It may be seen in the 
discussion now heard apropos of the 
adverse ruling of Federal Judge 
Grubb on the question of power sales 
by the Tennessee Valley authority, 
that if he is upheld by the Supreme 
Court the states will be asked to pass 
an amendment granting to the 
Federal Government the right to sell 
electric power in competition with 
private power companies. 


However, of greater importance is 
the lifting of the uncertainty in 
which payment of bond indebtedness 
by private corporations was involved, 
for they are now assured that they 
can repay their obligations in the 
accepted currency of the country. 
They can now go ahead with their 
delayed refinancing, which should 
exert a considerable stimulus upon 
our capital markets. Furthermore, 
the sluice gates have now been 
opened for expansion in the heavy 
industries just as soon as there ap- 
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Highlights of Listed Bonds 


The following compilation furnishes the investor with essential data concerning 


active bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


Inclusion of an issue 


is not to be construed as a purchase recommendation—the table is intended 


to be informatory only. 


The issues contained in these presentations are 


changed weekly, so that in due time all active bonds will be covered. 


Cur- 1934 Price Times Inter- 
t rent Call s' est 
ISSUE Price Yield High Prive 1932 "2938 (000,008 omitted) Dates 
New Jersey Junction curr. 4s, 1986.......... 88 46% 92 824% NC. 0.71 *0.91 $1.7 0 FI-A 
New Jersey Pwr. & Lt. 1960........... 101 4.4 947%, 69% 2.11 1.87 13.9 0 A-O1 
New Orleans Gt. No. Ry. 5s, 1983........... 61 «82 77 51 105 are 5.3 0 J-i 
New Orleans & North. 4}4s, 1952........... 52 8.6 75% 52% 10714 DO.88 DO.37 7.2 $14 
New Orleans Public Service: 
67 75 65 41% 103 1.33 1.17 8.2 A-Ol 
67. 65 40%, 104 1.33 1.17 18.0 8.2 Ji-D 
New Orleans Term. 4s, 1953............... 8 864.7 90 62%, N.C. 0.36 *0.96 4 0 J-Ji 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico R.R.: 
28 33 17 105 0.40 0.17 158 0 Al-O 
26 32 17% 100 0.40 80.17 14.1 0 Al-O 
28 33 1814-105 0.40 80.17 4.6 0 F-Al 
455 16 100 0.40 860.17 2.6 0 A-Ol 
N. "B'klyn Booch te, 102. 49 103% N.C. *2.15 *1.88 1.6 0 A-Ol 
New York Central R.R.: 
83 48 9014 7334 0.71 O91 68.1 251.0 FI-A 
51 8.8 75 5254 110 0.71 O91 115.0 372.4 Al-Ol 
cab 55 58'¢ 105 0.71 O91 85.0 372.4 A-Ol 
9% 6.3 101 83 110 0.71 O91 12.1 MI1-N 
conv. coll. 107 5.6 122% 1093¢ 105 0.71 O91 59.9 0 Ml0-N 
30 yr 95 42 801% O71 O91 9.1 2513 
N.Y.C.& Hedeon Riv. 3)4s, 1997.. 9% 3.5 9615 79% NC. *0.71 091 940 143 J-Jl 
Michigan Cent. coll. 314s, 1998........... 39 71 N.C. *0.91 19.3 108.3 FI-A 
Lake Shore coll. 334s, 1998................. 8 3.9 88144 694% N.C 0.71 #*0.91 22.5 1588 FI-A 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis R.R.: 
102. 3.9 101 85 Cc. 045 085 166 0 A-O1 
69 808g 55 107% 045 085 261 340 Al-O 
57 78 70 4714 02 045 085 59.9 340 
62 9.7 80 49 00 0.45 0.85 15.0 .. A-Ol 
N. Y. Connecting R.R.: 
let guar. 107. 4.2 107!¢ 105 24.0 0 F-Al 
108 4.6 1074, 101 105 3.3 F-Al 
New York Dock: 
58 37 101 1.14 0.95 57 12.2 Al-O 
New York Edison: 
|) | 10944 «e105 499 436 300 39.3 A-Ol 
108 «4.6 105% 499 436 30.0 393 A-Ol 
ist & ref. Ss, 109 46 110 10534 499 4.36 25.0 39.3 A-Ol 
New York & Erie R.R.: 
105. 933¢ N.C. *0.81 *1.03 2.5 0 MI-N 
102 44 1025g 100 101% *0.81 *1.03 4.6 4.6 
N. Y. oe See. Lt. Ht. & Pr.: 

120 42 11754 107 N.C. *499 *4.36 15.0 2.2 4J-DI 
p.m. ds, ase 112) 3.6 1087 N.C. *4.99 *4.36 20.9 17.2 FI-A 
N. Y. & Greenwood Lake pr. lien 8 1946.... 9 56 90 68 N.C. *0.81 *1.03 1.5 0 MI-N 
N. Y. & Harlem R.R. ref. 344s, 2000....... 100 3.5 98 86 N.C. *0.71 0.91 12.0 0 MI-N 

N. Y. Lackawanna & West. Ry.: [7 
41 10444 100 N.C. *0.65 10.0 0 MI-N 
101 3.9 100 N.C. *0.70 0.65 13.6 0 MI-N 
N. Y. Lake E. & W. Dock imp. 5s, 1943. 105 4.8 105 87 105 70.81 *1.03 3.4 0 JJ 
N. Y. Lake E. & W. Coal gold 5s, A, 1942 5 6.3 95 75% 1024 70.81 *1.03 09 0 J-Jl 
N. Y. & Long Branch gen. 4s, 1941......... 101 «=39 101 954%, NC. t t 2.0 0 M-Sl 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R.: 
89144 54 105 0.98 0.71 17.6 62.7 Al-O 
36 6044 N.C. 098 0.71 50 62.7 
39 65 424% NC. 098 0.71 5.0 62.7 
mon-conv. 1954... ................ 30 58 31 N.C. 098 0.71 10.0 62.7 Al-O 
644%, NC. 098 0.71 15.0 62.7 
N.C. 098 0.71 15.0 62.7 MI-N 
87% 43 N.C. 098 0.71 39.0 62.7 JIS-J 
59% «31 N.C. 098 0.71 97 62.7 Ji-J 
58 24 Nc. 098 O71 145 ....  MI-N 
Ist & ref. 70 3934 «el 05 0.98 0.71 31.0 62.7 J-DI 
Harlem River & Port Chest. 4s, 1954... .. 9 42 997 835, NC. *098 *0.71 15.0 0 MI-N 
Consolidated Rys. deb. 4s, 1954.......... 59% 326 N.C. *0.71 42 642 SJi-J 
Consolidated Rys. deb. ds, 1955 (A & 59 «6668 59 443, NC. *0.71 2.3 642 Al-O 
Consolidated Rys. deb. 4s, (J.J. 58 N.C. *0.98 *0.71 13 642 
Consolidated Rys. deb. 4s, 1956..... . 584% «44 N.C. 0.98 *0.71 2.0 642 Ji-J 
New York Ontaric & Western R.R.: 
632 71 57% N.C. 150 1.23 20.0 0 M-S 
aes 6844 N.C. 1.50 1.23 86 206 JI-D 
N.Y. —— & Boston ae. gen.4s,1942 95 42 953, 90 N.C. 097 0.69 1.0 A-O 
N. Y. & Putnam cons. 4s, 1993............ 8 4.7 8734 71% NC. 0.70 *0.91 4.0 0 A-O1 
New York Railways: 
lien 77 (18 78 63 105 £0.69 £2.00 3.6 23 
6% 100 ¢D042 1.36 206 14.4 Apr.l 
NY. Y. & Richmond Gas ref. 6s, A, 1951..... 106 96 gl 05 3.46 3.02 2.1 0 MI-N 
N. Y. State Railways: 
et coms. 2 Di, 4% 105 30 96 MNI 
New York Steam: 
109 110% 10214 107% 2.12 1.97 5.6 0 MI-N 
ss 107. 4,7 10654 985, 105 2.12 1.97 13.2 0 MI-N 
sens 1064.7 106% 97%, 105 2.12 1.97 8.7 M-N1 
of a tCallable as a whole only. §Guaranteed by 2 railroad companies 
Central RR R. Maturity: Month of maturity is indicated by position of the 
in interest dates 1 indicates October as the month of maturity. Call Prices: Figures given are the present call 
prices if any. change in later years. ake @ whole only beginning October, 1951. b-Beginning October |, 1935. 
c-Beginning October, 1937, f-Fixed charge coverage before depreciation. g-As a whole only, 
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pears more definite assurance that 
Congress will not further interfere 
with our industrial progress. 


Wiirnm that channel, and not with- 
out it, is it possible for genuine and 
sound recovery to progress. The 
gold decision has removed one of the 
principal obstructions. When the 
Court proceeds to adjudicate whether 
the NRA, the railroad pension bill 
and other questionable legislation 
fall within the Constitutional pat- 
tern, other barriers will be lifted: 
for the Constitution still remains 
intact in its application to these 
measures. 


New York Life Gains 


S JUST another addition to the 
numerous’ favorable reports 
issued by the leading life insurance 
companies, New York Life last week 
reported that its total assets had 
reached a new peak of $2.1 billions, 
representing an increase of $98.6 
millions during 1934. The gain was 
greater than the total amount of as- 
sets accumulated by the company in 
the first 44 years of its history. 

Holdings of state, municipal and 
Government bonds were increased by 
$146.9 millions during 1934. Invest- 
ments in U. 8S. Government obliga- 
tions, direct or fully guaranteed, to- 
taled $208.7 millions, representing 
9.9 per cent of total assets. Cash on 
hand or in banks amounted to $36.4 
millions, 

The same evidence of recovery 
was apparent in the statement which 
has been reflected in other life in- 
surance reports. Policy loans de- 
creased by $17 millions, and new 
insurance issued expanded by $60 
millions. 


Cummings Should 
Address Congress 


HEN Attorney General Cum- 

mings pleaded the Govern- 
ment’s gold clause case before the 
Supreme Court he talked glibly about 
the chaos an adverse decision would 
produce. That plea contained logic. 
Now that the matter is out of the 
way the suggestion is proffered that 
if the Attorney General would ad- 
dress Congress on how it is creating 
more or less chaotic conditions in 
business by its petulant interference 
with the legitimate functions of 
trade and industry, it might produce 
a salutary effect. But that could 
hardly be expected for in the legisla- 
tive arena the Attorney General 
holds a different view about chaos. 
There the shoe is.on the other foot. 
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BOARD ROOM BREVITIES, 


Wis Or Gossip a Customers’ Man ¥. 
Hears Around Broad and Wall 


Chrysler sets the pace for air conditioning this year with its new Airtemp 
all-year room conditioning unit at $75—as it looks like a radio and is to be 
merchandised like a radio, why not call it “airradio’? . . . Douglas Aircraft 
enters its best season with $6.3 millions of unfilled orders, a gain of ony 84 per 
cent over a year ago—but don’t be surprised if 1935 profits rise sharply because 
of last year’s heavy charge-offs. General Baking is pointing to a better 
year from the management standpoint with four new additions to its directorate 
—the half-baked litigation of a year ago has finally been dropped like a hot 
biscuit. . . . American Safety Razor hopes to maintain its upward earnings 
trend with a new Ever-Ready safety razor campaign—with Gillette Safety Razor 
also embarking on another sales drive, one or the other may have a close shave 
to equal last year’s record. . . . Weston Electrical Instrument has now 
perfected an electric eye which will positively determine the winner at race 
tracks—in the future will the best horse win by an electric nose? .. . 


“Capitalism Carries On,’ by Walter B. Pitkin, author of “Life Begins at 
Forty,” will be sage this month—a good suggestion for a subtitle 
would probably be: “Prosperity Begins in 1940"? 


Columbia Pictures which reaped a harvest with Grace Moore opera-oration in 
“One Night of Love,” has signed Helen Jessup, another Metropolitan star, for 
its next singing talkie. . . . Schenley Distillers will follow the lead of 
several other producers with a group of three low priced American cream whiskies, 
only the labels will be “red, white and blue”—a selection for those who want 
to see red, turn white or feel blue? . Weakness in the shares of United 
Air Lines, Aviation Corp. (Del.) and North American Aviation is no mystery—in 
the last seven months of 1934, under present airmail rates, the carriers lost $3 
millions, and if the rates are continued they will lose $5 millions this year. 
. «+ Inereased demand for Ford and Chrysler bodies has required the addition 
of 6,500 more workers to the Detroit plants of Briggs Manufacturing—the com- 
pany’s total force is now 29,000 workers, the highest since 1929. 
American Can is skimming all of its sales promotional departments and consoli- 
dating them into one division—sort of a condensed milk can development? . . 


The Democrats will celebrate two years of the New Deal with a broadcast, 
“By, For and Of the People,” on March 4—and the G.O.P. will discuss 
“Some and All of the People, Some and All of the Time.” 


Johns-Manville’s research laboratories have developed a method of sound- 
proofing automobiles that eliminates discordant low frequency sounds—does this 
mean the end of backseat driving? After all these years Manning- 
Bowman has perfected an all metal top coffee percolator—no more broken glass 
to shatter nerves at breakfast. . . So successful were the sales drives of 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco last year, says the company, that the ad-propriation has 
been lifted 20 per cent—its leading cigarette brands are Spud and Twenty Grand. 
. +» + General Motors’ Fisher Body division is bringing out a new baseball 
movie to sell the “Turret Top” all-steel body-—and we suppose the scenario shows 
how the players all steal bases. . . The Walgreen drug store chain has 
ordered 150,000 Buck Rogers rocket pistols for the spring kid demand—and this 
chain has already sold over a million of these toys. Zenith Radio is now 
featuring a new auto radio for installation in the floor of the car—with the 
dial operated by a touch of the foot, it will probably be called “toenail con- 


The New Dealers claim that their aim is to make tne U.S. like heaven— 
they’re just corralling all the precious metal so that they can pave the streets 
with gold when the proper time comes. 


American Locomotive, which has been a weak feature recently on its poor 1934 
report, has yet to anticipate the company’s progress in the development of stream- 
lined locomotives. Under the name, Brock’s Dental Puffer, you’ll soon be 
able to get your toothpowder in the same kind of a tube as toothpaste—something 
more for the dentifrice manufacturers to worry about in an already highly com- 
petitive field. . . . Rockefeller Center now claims that it is the new focal 
point of the motion picture industry—the Radio City buildings house the offices 
of 21 different movie companies. . . General Foods is introducing a new 
container for its Calumet Baking Powder which is just about as revolutionary 
as its “Vita-Fresh” can—in addition to having an air-tight seal, it has an easy 
opening top and a spoon leveler. The girls will be interested to know 
that permanent waves can now be given by remote control by short wave radio— 
and under this system the wave is made as permanent as temporary taxes (which 
means everlasting). 
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AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% The ratings used are from 
The Financial World Inde- 
pendent Appraisals. “Last B 
& B” refers to the last pre- 
vious item in this department. 


_ American News 4 c+ 

Shares are rather inactive, but 
may be retained for income, around 
26 (yield, 5.8%). Net sales advanced 
almost 11 per cent last year but fell 
short of 1931 volume. Earnings 
amounted to $1.68 per share, of 
which $1.27 was reported for the 
second half, normally the best pe- 
riod. In 1933, the company showed 
net of $1.19, of which all but 2 cents 
was earned in the final six months. 
Financial position remains strong; 
net working capital at the year-end 
amounting to more than $33 per 
share. (Last B&B, Feb. 13.) 


American Safety Razor 4 B+ 

Holdings last advised for retention 
at 70 (B&B, Jan. 23) may be main- 
tained at current prices around 73 
for income (indicated yield, 7.1%). 
Fulfilling previous predictions of 
more generous dividends, American 
Safety Razor last week declared 
special payment of $1, from 1934 
earnings, and an extra of 25 cents 
in addition to the regular quarterly 
payment of $1, all payable March 
30. Earnings for 1934 equalled $6.07 
a share, against $4.12 in 1933, the 
largest profit since 1930. Operations 
thus far this year are running mod- 


erately ahead of a year ago. (Last 
B&B, Jan. 23.) 
Beech-Nut Packing 4 B+- 


Holdings, last advised for reten- 
tion at 72, may be maintained at 
present prices around 75 (yield, 
4.6%). Declaration of another 50- 
cent extra (payable April 1) estab- 
lishes a new precedent for Beech-Nut 
Packing, which has usually declared 
such extras in the latter half of the 
year. This action, in addition to 
1934 earnings of $4.37 a share, 
against $4.11 in 1933, has encour- 
aged the hope of an increase in the 
present $3 regular dividend in July. 
Company is unusually strong finan- 
cially with current assets of $15.5 
millions, including cash and securi- 
ties of $9.5 millions, over fifteen 
times current liabilities of $1 mil- 
lion. (Last B&B, Nov. 28, ’34, Fac- 
tograph No. 94.) 


Bon Ami, Cl. A4 A+ 

Commitments recommended at 90 
(B&B, Oct. 31, ’34), may still be 
considered for income at current 
prices around 97 (yield, 5.1%). Earn- 
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ings equalled $12.60 per class A 
share for 1934, disregarding the 
participating feature, as compared 
with $12.51 in 1933 and $10.27 in 
1932. Unusual stability of the profit 
margin has enhanced the status of 
the issue as a conservative medium 
for investment funds. (Last B&B, 
Oct. 31, ’34.) 


Bullard 4 Cc 


Suitable for inclusion in diversi- 
fied portfolios, around 11, as a spec- 
ulation on the further recovery of 
the machine tool industry. Despite 
a sharp falling off in business in the 
second half of last year, operations 
were in the black for the full period 
for the first time since 1929. How- 
ever, net of $111,000 included $75,- 
000 inventory adjustment, which 
brought earnings to 40 cents a share 
as against the deficit of $1.55 in 
1933. Sales of tools are expected to 
improve further this year, aided by 


increased foreign business. (Last 
B&B, Nov. 14, ’34.) 
Chrysler 4 BA 


Shares around 37 continue as 
among the most attractive of the 
motor group (yield, 3.4%). Unit 
sales set a new high mark last year 
and dollar sales were 51 per cent 
above 1933, but sharply higher ex- 
penses, including a 53 per cent in- 
crease in general expenses, resulted 
in a decline of 21 per cent in net. 
Earnings amounted to $2.19 per 
share, of which but 2 cents was re- 
ported in the fourth quarter, which 
compares with $2.78 in 1933 with 
approximately the same income in 
the final three months. (Factograph 
No. 3, Last B&B, Jan. 16.) 


Commonwealth & Southern, pfd. C 

At recent levels of 32, stock con- 
tinues to afford a large speculative 
return and may be retained (yield, 
9.4%). In reducing dividend rate 
from $6 to $3, directors brought dis- 
bursements to preferred stockholders 
in closer conformity with earnings. 
Net was equal to $5.13 per preferred 
share in 12 months ended January 
31 as compared with $5.42 in pre- 
ceding 12 months. Stock is cumula- 
tive as to dividends. In common 
with the industry generally, com- 
pany is beset by agitation against 
public utility holding companies and 
demands for reduced rates. (Last 
B&B, Jan. 30.) 


%& Data obtained from sources 
regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for 
their accuracy or for the 
opinions which are offered. 


Consolidated Gas 4 c+ 

Despite unfavorable political as- 
pects, common stock around 18 ap- 
pears fairly well deflated and may be 
retained (indicated yield, 5.5%). 
Annual report for 1934 showed net 
equal to $2.18 a common share, as 
compared with $3.31 a share in 1933. 
Final quarter results were relatively 
unsatisfactory, but pressure on the 
common stock has been due only in 
part to earnings. Chief reason for 
liquidation has been the siege of po- 
litical attacks against the company 
from the Public Service Commission, 
New York City and the Federal 
Government. (Factograph No. 150.) 


Douglas Aircraft 4 Cc 

Improving outlook justifies reten- 
tion of moderate speculative hold- 
ings, around 21. Although net sales 
in the fiscal year ended November 
30 rose sharply, higher operating 
charges (which included larger de- 
velopment costs) reduced net income 
to 8 cents a share as against 10 cents 
in the preceding period. However, 
the final quarter was quite satisfac- 
tory, as the company had previously 
reported a deficit for the first nine 


months of 59 cents a share. (Fac- 
tograph No. 96, Last B&B, Aug. 
1, ’34.) 

Freeport Texas 4 c+ 


Stock at 22 reasonably appraises 
near-term uncertainties, and strictly 
long-pull holdings may be retained 
on a speculative basis (yield, 4.5%). 
Reporting a 7.8 per cent decline in 
sales volume last year which was not 
offset by decreased costs because of 
extractive difficulties at the new de- 
posit, earnings declined to $1.76 per 
share as against $3.01 in 1933. Cash 
was $1.5 millions lower at the year- 
end, reflecting capital expenditures 
and inventory increases. Better de- 
mand for sulphur will accompany 
general business improvement be- 
cause of its wide general use. (Fac- 
tograph No. 98, Last B&B, Feb. 6.) 


Johns-Manville 4 C4 

Shares, around 48, are far from 
bargain levels, but strictly long-term 
holdings may be retained. Earnings 
of 30 cents a share for 1934 provide 
the best showing the company has 
made since 1930. The gain over 1933 
was accomplished both by larger 
sales, which increased 28.5 per cent 
over 1933, and higher prices for 
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INFLATION 


AHEAD! 
Wha 


— ar | sage ean is now definitely under way. Not because of the Gold Decision. Not despite it. 
—— But because of a constantly increasing number of causes, circumstances, conditions, events. 
ae eee In the steady march toward Inflation this decision is merely one of the latest incidents. Among 

Ys sophisticated observers, doubts as to the inevitable Inflation did not exist even before it was 


rendered. Even if it had been “unfavorable” to the Government it would not have prevented 
Inflation. New routes would have been found, 
new channels cut. 

To learn how to protect yourself against In- 
flation, and even to turn it to your advantage, 
read this new book just off the press—‘INFLA- 
TION AHEAD!—WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT.” 
This is not a textbook of economic theories. It is 
a specific guide for every individual who either 
earns a salary or draws an income from invest- 
ments—for business men, lawyers, doctors, teach- 
ers, farmers, trustees, investors. It is in the 
practical form of 25 semi-personal letters cover- 
ing every angle-—written in — language by 
W. M. Kiplinger and Frederick Shelton. 

_ This book is entirely hardboiled. It wastes no 

time arguing whether Inflation is good or bad. 
It tells what WILL be—not what should be. 
These 25 letters face reality and tell you what 
to do now. 


THIS NEW BOOK TELLS 


How to Protect Yourself 
Against Inflation 


—And Turn It To YOUR Advantage 


building and loan asso- 
ciations? 

What new factors should 
you now consider before 
deciding what todo about 
life insurance or annui- 


W. M. Kiplinger 


Author of INFLATION AHEAD!— 
Wuat to Do Asout It. Editor, 
publisher of famous Kiplinger 
Washington Letters for 15 years. 
Shrewd, accurate predictor of 
trends and reporter of government 
in its effects on business, whose 
published forecasts are followed 
eagerly by his large, important cli- 
entele; confidante of Washington 
officialdom through several admin- 
istrations. 


This book answers the {ol- 
lowing questions, and hun- 
dreds of others, which you 
will have to face during the 
coming weeks and months: 


Publisher’s Note: 


Distinguished for concise pres- 
entations of complicated subjects in 
simple language; unbiased, dis- 
passionate, constructive critic of 
government policies, who calls 
spades spades. 


Has Been RIGHT in the Past... 
and Well Ahead of Time. . . with 
These Important Predictions On: 

Government centralized control of 
banking and credit, predicted 
two years ago. 

Devaluation of the dollar, indicated 
as probable eight months ahead. 

Recent rise of foodstuff prices, pre- 
dicted six months ahead. 

Rise of NRA, the changes, and de- 
cline. 

Decline of interest rates, more than 
a year ahead. 

Reorganization of farm mortgage 
lending policies, 

co of unemployment, six months 
ahead. 

Failure of gold purchase to raise 
commodity prices. 

Rise of silver prices. 

On price fixing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, months ahead. 

On all AAA policies. 

The fate 4 scores of important 
bills in Congress, indicated ac- 
curately months in advance,—a 
consistent record for many years. 


Frederick Shelton 


who assisted Mr. Kiplinger in pre- 
paring this book. For past 14 years 
an analyst of governmental and busi- 
ness trends. Thoroughly grounded 
in politics, economics. Lawyer. Sea- 
soned observer. Always sound, 
cool, well-balanced. Has wide repu- 
tation among Washington techni- 
cians for his objective attitude on 
issues when they are at their most 
heated stages. 
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We are book publishers solely. Neither the 
authors nor we are connected with promoting 
or trading in securities or commodities, nor in 
either furthering or retarding Inflation. We pub- 
lish this book because it is timely, because its 
analyses are authoritative, disinterested, able, 


and important. Simon anp Scuuster, INc. 


The information inthis book has never 
any- 


before appeared 
where, in any form. 


What will Inflation mean 
to you personally—based 
on present income, busi- 
ness, age, savings, taxes, 
debts, insurance, invest- 
ments? 

How will it affect your 
earnings — whether you 
are the owner of a busi- 
ness, an executive, or an 
employee? 

Will you be safer in build- 
ing a home or in renting 
one—and should you try 
to get a long or short 
term lease? 

Should you contract now 
for any purchase on in- 
stallment payments? 

Is your income within the 
range of those which will 
suffer most, unless you 
start planning now to 
“beat Inflation’’? 

Will your money now 
be any safer in Govern- 
ment Bonds than in 
Savings banks or 


EAD! — WHAT 


ties? 

Which is the best hedge 
against Inflation— 
stocks, bonds, commodi- 
ties, or real estate? 

Compared with the expe- 
riences of other countries 
—such as the crises lead- 
ing to the revaluation of 
the franc and the Ger- 
man paper-mark catas- 
trophe—what chances 
have we to control, 
hedge, limit, or confine 
our own Inflation? 
Where are real estate 
omens most likely to rise 

rst? 

How is the usual process 
of Inflation after depres- 
sions being further ac- 
celerated 4 present 
Governmental policies, 

lans, actions? 

ow should you plan now 
to turn Inflation to your 
in 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938? 


FREE! 


To keep you up- 
to-date on future 
developments of 
Inflation, we will 


send, without cost, 
supplementary re- 
ports by the same 
authors. Simply 
fill in and return 
the card encl 

in = copy of 

e 


ONLY 

Not a “deposit” 

but the full price Complete 

ear ou 
40 this coupon NOW. Your money 
tents vo wast refunded unless you are satisfied 
40 with the book, 
simple,semi wo 20 common gars mat 
as SIMON & SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 53 
graphic, proc. 100 386 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
with flexible st! FOR Please send me immediatel 
r to speed i ‘ | “INFLATION AH 
IMMEDIATE AC- 


immed: ate re- 
lease! 


announcement goes to press. 


To get without delay the number of copies you need 
for yourself or your organization, mail this coupon AT 
ONCE. (Your money refunded unless you are satisfied 
. Inc., Book 
Publishers, Dept. 53, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N, Y. 


with this book.) SIMON and SCHUSTER 


TION MAIL THIS COUPON 7 
“Inflation Ahead!” was first published three weeks ago. 
Four large editions have already been almost exhausted. 
The Sth edition is being rushed into production as this 


NAME 


. copies 


ABOUT IT” at $1 per copy, for which I en- 
close my remittance. It is understood that if this 
book does not answer the questions and give me 
the advice you state it will. I may return it and 
you will refund my money. : 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 9 Months to January 31 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1935 
Exchange Buffet nil nil 
Thompson-Starrett nil nil 
3 Months to January 31 
1935 1934 
Myers & Brother (F. $0.72 $0.34 
nil nil 
12 Months to December 31 
1934 1933 
Acetol Products 0.05 nil 
Affiliated Products ........cceees 0.52 0.98 
Ainsworth Manufacturing ......... 4.09 0.76 
Air-Way Electric Appliance........ nil nil 
Allience Bealty p2.59 nil 
American Hawaiian nil 1,38 
American Locomotive ........+ee0% nil nil 
American Metal nil p1.55 
American News ..,..-.cscsecseses 1.68 1.18 
American Safety 6,07 4.12 
American Steel Foundries...... eee p4.34 nil 
Armstrong Cork 1,63 1,97 
Atlantic Gulf & W, L.,..----++ee nil nil 
Bayuk eee 8.04 6,11 
Beech-Nut Packing ........-..e+e6 4.37 4.11 
Bellanca Aircraft ..........eeeee nil 0.32 
Bel] Telephone of Canada......+-- 6,20 5.62 
6050600550 0.08 0.08 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass,......+++ 4.31 4.24 
Bridgeport Machine eo 1.24 0.09 
Brooklyn Union Gas..,.....++5ee- 4.26 6.18 
Buckeye Pipe ee 3.01 2.79 
Bucyrus-Monighan al.76 al.01 
Bullard Company 0,40 nil 
Butte Copper & Zinc.........ee0- nil nil 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon.,..... nil 0.11 
70.55 76.03 
Chrysler Corporation 2.19 2,78 
City & 2.45 2,20 
Commercial Solvents ........0+6- 0.89 0.88 
Commonwealth Edison §.21 5.10 
Congoleum-Nairn 1,71 1.66 
Consolidated Gas N, 2.18 3.381 
Consolidated Laundries .......... nil nil 

0.27 
Cutler-Hammer 0,20 nil 
Durham Hosiery Mills.....-.+++-- pl.46 p4.82 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Assoclates...... 0.40 0.44 
Fedders Manufacturing .....,....- 21.79 nil 
Federal Light & Traction.......... 1.62 1,44 
Freeport Texas Company.......... 1.76 3.14 
Genera] Outdoor Advertising....... nil nil 
Glen Alden Coal,......-.+00-0+5 1.93 1.72 
0.20 nil 
Gap, 2.86 nil 
Housten Gl) p0.78 nil 
International Salt 1.96 2.04 
Johns-Manville 0.30 p1.40 
Lehigh Portland Cement.........- p5.70 nil 
Lone Star 0.59 0.53 
Mallinson (H, R.) & Co.........- nil nil 
Marion Steam Shovel..,......++. nil nil 
Marshall Field nil p0.33 
Mathieson 1.20 1,70 
0.51 nil 
Midland Steel Products..........- ¢7.17 +7.09 
Minneapolis-Moline Pwr. Imp...... nil nil 
Molybdenum Corp. 0.52 0.20 
Monroe Chemical 1.27 0.57 
Monsanto Chemical .....-s+50++- 3.20 2.57 
Mullins Manufacturing .........+- nil nil 
0,28 nil 
National Biscuit 1.57 2.11 
National Lead ....-.-cererseses 8.37 6.98 
National Leather nil pl0.29 
Natomas Company 0.98 0.54 
1.26 2.57 
Pender (David) Grocery........... 1.55 0.42 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement ....... nil nil 
nil nil 
public (No. Dlinofs).,..... 2.85 8.26 
Quaker Oats occ 6.27 4,80 
Raybestos- Manhattan 1.17 1.07 
Bepnelds Gpring 1,04 0,33 
Bafeway Btores 3.60 4.11 
Standard Cap & Seal,.......++++- 2.75 2,60 
Stein (A.) & Company........... 1,04 0.79 
Sterling — 4.73 4.66 
T'nderwood Elliott 8,62 1.99 
Up 1.28 1,00 
Wehbster-Eisenlohr nil nil 
9 Months to December 29 
First National Stores............. 3.07 3.72 
6 Months to December 31 
Withington nil nil 
12 Months to November 30 
Douglas Aircraft 0.08 0.10 
11 Months to November 30 

Murray Corporation nil 
a on class A stock. b on class B stock. p on pre- 

ferred stock. + on first preferred 
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asbestos and allied products. Earn- 
ings continue to depend upon new 
building construction and further 
gains during the next few months 
would place the common stock in line 
for dividends. (Factograph No. 10, 
Last B&B, Oct. 31, ’34.) 


Loew’s 4 

Commitments recommended at 31 
may be retained for income at cur- 
rent prices around 86 (yield, 5.7%). 
One of the selections in the list of 
“stocks which could pay more” (FW, 
Nov. 14, ’84), Loew’s declared a 50- 
cent quarterly dividend, payable 
March 30. This places the stock on 
a $2 annual basis, compared with $1 
previously. Despite some difficulties 
in certain sections of the country, 
the company expects to show earn- 
ings for the 28 weeks ended March 
15 about in line with those in the 
same period of a year ago when 
$2.88 a share was reported. (Fac- 
tograph No. 12, Last B&B, Dec. 
19, ’34.) 


National Distillers Products 4 C-+- 

Although speculative, stock around 
26 continues as one of the best means 
of representation in the liquor indus- 
try. Completion of negotiations 
with W. & A, Gilbey, Ltd., (London) 
will give National the exclusive U. S. 
rights to the Gilbey dry gin formula, 
as well as distribution privileges. 
Since discontinuance of the Fleisch- 
mann contract, company has had no 
leading gin brand. Earnings pros- 
pects for 1935 are not yet clearly 
defined due to intensive competition 
in the low-priced whiskey field, but 
the groundwork now being laid on a 
conservative basis should react to 
company’s future benefit. (Facto- 
graph No. 173, Last B&B, Aug. 8, 
34.) 


Penick & Ford 4 B+ 
Long-term outlook warrants reten- 
tion of moderate holdings at 67, 
(indicated yield, 4.5%). Net was 
augmented by reduced charges for 
reserves which offset higher taxes, 
with earnings for last year of $3.80 
per share as compared with $3.70 
in 1933. The semi-luxury lines are 
still moving into consumption rather 
slowly, but unit profit margins have 
been well maintained and apparently 
it has been possible to pass on higher 
costs to consumers without greatly 
reducing sales volume. (Factograph 
No. 175, Last B&B, Nov. 21, ’34.) 


R. A. a Cc 

The class A preferred, at 53, and 
the class B $5 preferred, around 42 
continue to offer long-term attraction 
while the common, around 5, is an 
interesting speculation for diversi- 
fied lists, Profit for 1934, amount- 
ing to $3.28 per share on the class B 
preferred, was the first time com- 
pany has been in the black since 


1931. Financial position improved 
last year, with inventories higher by 
$2 millions, All divisions participated 
in the better showing. Report stated 
that certain technical perfections 
must be accomplished before tele- 
vision would be commercially prac- 
tical, (Factograph No. 17, Last 
B&B, Jan. 30.) 


Raybestos-Manhattan 4 B 

Offers moderate speculative pos- 
sibilities, around 19 (yield, 5.2%). 
Preliminary report showing earnings 
for last year of $1.17 per share as 
against actual 1933 net of $1.07, re- 
veals a sharp falling off in business 
in the last quarter, with the in- 
dicated deficit (which includes year- 
end adjustments) amounting to 22 
cents a share, Outlook for current 
period seems reasonably bright. 
(Factograph No, 176, Last B&B, 
Nov. 21, ’34.) 


Trico Products 4 B+ 

Satisfactory outlook warrants in- 
clusion of shares, around 40, in di- 
versified lists on a long-term basis 
(yield, 6.2%). While earnings in 
the final quarter of last year fell 
below those of the comparable pre- 
vious period, net for the full year of 
$4.72 per share was at the best 
levels since 1980 and compares with 
$3.78 per share in 1988, Patent 
situation is somewhat unsettled, with 
certain basic rights expiring in 1942, 
but recent improvements and changes 
appear to have strengthened com- 


pany’s trade position. (Factograph 
No, 205.) 
United Corp. pfd. C+ 


Worst news appears out of way; 
holdings, around current levels of 
21, may be retained on speculative 
basis. Directors recently omitted. 
dividend, because net. assets ap- 
plicable to $8 preference stock 
amounted to about $45 a share, as 
compared with stated capital value 
of $50 a share, Delaware laws pro- 
hibit disbursements when capital is 
impaired. Nevertheless, current in- 
come of company covers preference 
requirements. In 1984, net was 
enual to $4.01 per preference share. 
Company may take remedial action 
by asking stockholders to reduce par 
value of preference from $50 per 
share. 


U. S. Gypsum 4 B 

Recently quoted around 45, 38 
times 1934 earnings, and yielding 
only 2.2%, stock should only be re- 
tained for its long range potentiali- 
ties for participation in revival in 
building, Aided by upturn in resi- 
dential renovation and repairing 
stimulated by Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, company’s leading posi- 
tion in its field enabled it to show 
for 1934 an increase of 24 per cent 
in net income and a gain in common 
stock earnings of 35 per cent. 
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The Commodity Situation 


FTER the initial fillip to prices 
following the gold clause deci- 
sions, commodities generally dropped 
back into the narrow ranges within 
which they had dragged along for 
several weeks. In the grain section 
discouraging, though somewhat pre- 
seasonal, crop anticipations served 
as a bullish offset to reports of in- 
creasing imports of wheat and corn 
from the Argentine. Cotton exports 
again slumped off just in time to 
counteract an improvement in price 
sentiment based on reports of in- 
creasing demand from _ domestic 
mills. Sugar advanced to new high 
levels for the past year, while coffee 
sought and found new low marks, 
Hogs, so closely allied with corn 
prices, moved about $9 a hundred- 
weight, which marks an almost 
steady recovery from the extreme 
low of $3 in 1929 and 1930. The 
advance increased the hog-corn price 
ratio to more than 13-to-1 against 
the normal 10-to-1, and this also 
helped in steadying the price of corn, 
Private reports regarding the sub- 
soil moisture situation in the United 
States and Canada agree that some- 
thing like 30 million acres are 
deficient in reserve moisture. This 
represents more than 80 per cent of 
the acreage planted to wheat in this 
country and in Canada last year. 
While considerable effort has been 
expended in developing this situa- 
tion as a market factor over the 
past fortnight, it is nevertheless true 


that our Department of Agriculture 
took it fully into account in making 
its December report of a prospective 
winter wheat yield of 475 million 
bushels this year against 403 million 
last year, and a five-year average of 
632 million bushels. It also is true 
that it is still a bit early to take 
the sub-soil moisture situation into 
account. Much will depend upon the 
rainfall in the early growing season. 

Reports of continued dry weather 
and dust storms in the spring wheat 
areas also have been stressed in the 
attempt to stir some outside interest 
in the wheat market, but with little 
real success. Not until the middle 
of this month will there be any 
definite data on farmers’ planting 
intentions as to spring crops, and 
until this is in hand wheat is un- 
likely to reflect more than current 
trade demand. 

The quick run-up which took place 
in the cotton market when the gold 
clause decisions were announced, ran 
into heavy profit taking and the 
gains were cancelled almost entirely. 
The same week saw the drop in 
forwardings to 214 thousand bales 
which brought the total for the 
season to 6,084,000 bales against 
8,514,000 bales in the corresponding 
period of 1933-34. Of the forward- 
ings only 110 thousand bales left 
the country, the exports for the 
season to date showing a total now 
of but 3,166,000 bales against 5,401,- 
000 last season. 


Morrow-izing United Stores 


EN the United Stores omitted 
its preferred dividend and 
blandly asserted that future pay- 
ments would depend on the results 
of its new purchases of chain store 
stocks, the announcement fell like a 
shock upon the shareholders. This 
unexpected action represents a loss 
of annual income of about $3.25 a 
share per annum. 

But this was only part of their 
keen disappointment. One can im- 
agine their great surprise when they 
were told that under the guidance of 
George W. Morrow their corporation 
was permitted to invest a very large 
part of its assets in the common 
stocks and other securities of com- 
panies in the process of reorganiza- 
tion. Using a balder term, in stocks 
of bankrupt companies. 

It even used between $1.5 million 
and $2 million of its holdings in 
Tobacco Products debentures, which 
have since been redeemed by the 
American Tobacco Company at par, 
to supply some of the cash to buy 
McLellan and McCrory stores. 

The question involved is 
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not 


whether the purchase of these secu- 
rities will later produce a profit, or 
a steady income, but one of whether 
the use of the cash of a solvent cor- 
poration in an attempt to put de- 
funct corporations on their feet can 
be considered conservative financing. 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, at least, 
does not regard it as such. 

Another pertinent question United 
Stores preferred shareholders could 
well ask Mr. Morrow is whether their 
consent should not first have been 
asked before the assets of their cor- 
poration were ventured into securi- 
ties of companies still in the hands 
o* receivers. 

One can readily understand how it 
became possible to raise the market 
value of these stocks when the as- 
sets and credit of a solvent corpora- 
tion were available for this specula- 
tion—for that is what it is, and 
nothing else. 

With such strong backing in the 
market, it can also be readily sur- 
mised how insiders could have se- 
cured a decided advantage by follow- 
ing such buying. 


What’s Ahead 
for These Stocks? 


Am. Rolling Mill Borg Warner 


Gen. Electric Am. Radiator 
Loew’s Caterpillar Trac. 
Fairbanks Morse Pennsylvania 
Bendix Aviat. Mont. Ward 
Int. Harvester | Com’ Credit 
Int. Nickel Am. Loco. 


"eng UNITED OPINION Bulle- 
tin summarizes definite market 
advices of the leading financial author- 
ities on the above active stocks. Intro- 
ductory copy free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F.W.16 FREE! 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


The Future of Gold 
by PAUL EINZIG 


The recent Supreme Court decision 
gives even added importance to this 
study of the theoretical and prac- 
tical aspects of the gold problem; 
by a noted expert and in non-tech- 


nical language. $2.00 
All book stores 
MACMILLAN + + NEW YORK 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 


120 Broadway New York City 


FROM HIGHER PRICES! 


A basic Industry gains. Inflation hedges— 
Dividend earners’ analysis 4H FREE. 


WINCHESTER 
INSTITUTE of FINANCE 


Laurence S. WINCHESTER, Pres. 


WINCHESTER 


MASS. 


WHEN TO SELL 
Free sample copy on request— 
or 4 weeks’ trial for $1. 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
624A Empire State Bldg., New York 
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Dividends Declared 


Regular 


Pe- Pay- 
Rate riod able Record 


Company 

Allied Dye pf...... 75 af Mar. 11 
Mar. 15 Mar. 5 
Amer. Mar. 30 Mar. 8 
$2.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 15 
Amer. Tobacco 6% pf....... . .$1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Art Metal W orks. Pcdocunereeree 10c Mar. 21 Mar. 11 
Beech-Nut Packing............. 75c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Binghamton Gas Wks pf... . . $1.564% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass... .... . Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Chesebrough Mfg................ $1 .. Mar.29 Mar. 8 
te 25c .. Mar.30 Mar. 9 
Clorox Chemical............... 50c 8 Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
-Commercial Invest. Tr... ....... 50c Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Do Ser. 29, 6% conv. pf. opt . $1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Compo Shoe Machy Mar. 1 Feb. 25 
Crowell Publishing.............. 25c Mar. 25 Mar. 14 
Curtis Publishing $7 pf........ $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Duplan Silk 8% pf............... $2 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
65¢ Q ar.15 Feb. 27 
Do 6% deb. SOIT F. $1.50 3 Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Edison Bros. Strs............... 25¢ Mar. 25 Mar. 29 
$1.75 Q Mar.15 Feb. 28 
Eureka Vacuum cleancr......... Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
First National Stores... ....... Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
General Mills pf.............. $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Georgia Pwr. $6 pf............ $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Gold & Stock , ere. $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 31 
t. W. Pw. a of Calif. 7% pf. a 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Gt. W estern Q Apr. 2 Mar. 15 
$1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Q Mar. 25 Mar. 14 
Inter. Carriers, Ltd..............5¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
25c .. Mar.29 Mar. 11 
Inter. Harvester............... 15sec Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
3744¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 14 

Jones (J.E.) en Tr. ser. A. pt. 
3a $3.46 .. Feb. 25 Jan. 31 
Doser. B pt. tr. ct{s. $2.78 Feb. 25 Jan. 31 
Doser. C pt. tr. cages 88 Feb. 25 Jan. 31 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt. pf. B. . . .$1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Liggett & Myers Tob. pf...... $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. Il 
Lily-Tulip Cup.............. 7loe Mar.15 Mar. 4 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
$1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
$1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 4 
Mesta Machine.............. 37e Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Mock Judson Voher............ 25¢ Mar. 12 Mar. 1 
Myers (F.E.) & Bro.............40¢ Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
50c Apr. 15 Mar. 15 


OOOLOLOCO: : 


Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 Mar. 2 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
1 Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Do pf. May 31 May 1 
Raybestos Manhattan.......... 25¢ Mar. 15 Feb. 28 
Reynolds Spring............... 10c Mar. 29 Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 ar. 1 
4214c Mar. 31 Mar. 16 
South Penn. Oil................ 30¢ Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
South Porto Rico Sugar........ .50¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Apr. 1 Mar. 9 
Spencer Kellogg................ 40c Mar. 30 Mar. 15 
25c Apr. 1 Mar. 1 
Texas Gulf 50c Mar. 15 Mar. 4 
Texon Oil & Land.............. 15¢ Mar. 29 Mar. 9 
U. 15¢ Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Wesson Oil and Snow.. .124%e Apr. 1 15 
Elec. pf $1 Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
$1.50 .. Apr. 1 
Crown-Wi ee Paper 7“ 7% pf. .$1 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 13 
Extra 
Amer. Safety Razor............. 25e .. Mar.30 Mar. 8 
Beech-Nut Packing.............50e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Chesebrough Mfg...............50¢ .. Mar.29 Mar. 
ly Solvents. . .....25¢ .. Mar.30 Mar. 6 
$1 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 1 
Wesson Oil 2 and Snow.. 3714e Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
pel 8 Patent Fire A.. ae Q Mar.31 Mar. 9 
Q ar.30 Mar. 15 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... ee Q Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Initial 
- Wilson & Co., new........... 1214e June 1 May 15 
$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Irregular 
Thatcher Mfg................. 25c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Tide Water Oil.... .......... 35e .. Mar.30 Mar. 11 
Reduced 
C’wealth & Southern $6 pf...... 75c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 8 
Resumed 
Cont. Diamond Fibre.......... .15¢ Mar. 29 Mar. 14 
Special 
Amer, Safety Razor.............. $1 Mar. 30 Mar. 8 


The Bond Market 


* 


The spectacular performance of secondary railroad 
bonds last week overshadowed all other sections of the 


market; the wide fluctuations in this division did not have 
any material effect upon high grade bonds. 


New Haven Debentures . 


Purchases would involve too large 
a risk for all but the outright 
speculator. Officials of the road have 
stated that there is no doubt con- 
cerning payment of interest due 
April 1 and May 1. The New Haven 
borrowed $6 millions from the RFC 
in the last quarter of 1934 and these 
funds are expected to carry the 
company through the first half of 
the current year, despite estimated 
deficits (before guarantees) of about 
$600,000 for January and $500,000 
for February. There is no indica- 
tion at the present time of any im- 
provement in earnings sufficient to 
enable the company to carry on 
through the last half of 1935 on its 
own. The New Haven is not in as 
poor a position in respect to further 
RFC loan applications as some other 
weak roads, since it might be able 
to produce collateral which would be 
acceptable to the ICC and the RFC 
authorities. Nevertheless, it now 
appears doubtful that a reorganiza- 
tion will be avoided. The 1934 def- 
icit was larger than that of any 
year of the depression and no 
marked reversal of the downward 
earnings trend is in sight. 


Kings County Elevated 4s 


Holdings of these bonds need not 
be disturbed. Under the proposed 
plan for the acquisition by the City 
of New York of the properties of 
the Brooklyn- Manhattan Transit 
Company, these bonds, and also the 
Brooklyn Union Elevated 5s, another 
underlying issue, would be assumed 
by the Board of Transit Control, a 
public body whose obligations would 
have good investment standing, al- 
though they would not constitute 
direct obligations of the City, but 
would be paid from the revenues of 
the system. Assuming that this plan 
is not consummated in the form 
recently proposed, any plan which is 
finally adopted is sure to provide 
favored treatment for holders of 
these issues. 


Atlantic Coast Line Gen. Unif. 414s 


Bonds are in sufficiently good posi- 
tion to warrant retention. Prior to 
last week’s severe liquidation of rail- 
road bonds, announcement was made 
of plans for an offering of $12 mil- 
lions Atlantic Coast Line general 
unified Series A 44s, to mature in 
1946. There are $34 millions bonds 
outstanding under this mortgage, 
maturing in 1964. The purpose of 


the proposed financing is to pay off 
$6.5 millions in bank loans which 
mature on March 30, and $4 mil- 
lions of divisional bonds which ma- 
ture July 1. Coast Line’s 1934 earn- 
ings record was generally favorable, 
the preliminary report showing 93 
per cent of fixed charges earned as 
against 69 per cent in 1933. Assum- 
ing completion of the proposed 
financing, the balance sheet position 
of this company will be much 
stronger than that of the average 
railroad. A recent balance sheet 
revealed an excess of about $1.5 
million of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities, which included the 
maturing $6.5 million bank debt. 


Waldorf-Astoria Certificates 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission recently handed down 
an interesting ruling in respect to 
Waldorf-Astoria receipts for bonds 
turned in under the terms of the re- 
adjustment plan. The Commission 
denied the application of the New 
York Curb Exchange for continuance 
of unlisted trading privileges for 
these receipts on the ground that the 
plan involves such a fundamental 
change in the status of the assenting 
bondholder that the receipts are not 
the substantial equivalent of the 
bonds. Since this would be true of 
most readjustment or reorganization 
plans, the ruling may indicate pol- 
icies of the SEC which wili greatly 
reduce the trading in receipts and 
certificates of deposit, many of 
which are listed on the leading ex- 
changes. 
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concluded from page 


vent these individuals from trading 
actively in their own stocks lest their 
operations become grounds for sus- 
picion. As a consequence, the so- 
called insiders wish neither to sell 
their stocks on the rallies nor to buy 
on the dips, and are content to main- 
tain positions. Also the floor trader 
and specialist who would normally 
wish to lend sponsorship to any par- 
ticular stock is afraid of possible 
investigation if his activities are in- 
terpreted as “too interested.” 


OW in the first place, the presi- 
dent of the Blank Company 
does not usually call up his broker 
when he wants to trade in stocks and 
buy or sell in his own name. In al- 
most all cases, the transactions are 
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DOLLARS .. 


will buy much more 
than mere material 
worth... so many 
dollars and cents... 
it will buy perfect 
happiness and satis- . 
faction with your Hq 
purchase ... and 
this is especially 
true when Shotland 
and Shotland custom / 
tailors for you that || 
fine new business or | 
Dress Suit you should 
have—may we show 
you our new Spring 
fabrics ... telephone 
BRyant 9-7495. 


Shotland & Slotland 


574 FIFTH AVENUE - (at 47th Street) - NEW YORK CITY 


BUOYANT SUBSTITUTES 
FOR 
YOUR DEPRESSED UTILITY 


STOCKS 
Send For Free Explanatory Program 


The TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 Fenway—Boston, Mass. 


DIVIDENDS 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street 

Philadelphia, February 15, 1935. 
The Directors have declared from the Ac- 
cumulated Surplus of the Company, a quarterly 
dividend of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share on the 
Common Stock and the Preferred Stock, pay- 
able April Ist, 1935, to stockholders of record 
of both of these classes of stock at the close 
of business on March 9th, 1935. Checks will 

be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware, February 18, 1935. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
dividend of $0.65 per share on the outstanding 
$20 par value common stock of this Company, 
payable March 15, 1935, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on February 27, 
1935; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on April 25, 1935, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on April 10, 1935. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


The twenty-sixth quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ($0.50) per share upon the eight 
per cent. cumulative Preferred Stock will 
be paid April 1, 1935, to Stockholders of 
record March 9, 1935. 


W. E. LONG, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of fifty 
cents per share on the Company’s 3,840,000 shares of 
capital stock without nominal or par value, payable 
March 15, 1935, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 4, 1935. 


H. F, J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
75 Fifth Avenue 

A dividend of THIRTY-SEVEN and ONE- 
HALF CENTS a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, payable April 1, 
1935, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 15 The Stock trans- 
fer books of the Company will not be closed. 


H. J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


Your dividend notice in THE 
FINANCIAL WorLpD calls the 
favorable attention of bona 
fide investors to your securities. 


MARCH 6, 1935 


effected through personal holding 
companies and some minor official or 
secretary places the order, preferably 
through a bank. And it is no small 
job to trace the ownership of these 
holding companies. The company is 
incorporated under an ambiguous 
title, in a state with faverable char- 
ter provisions, and the majority or 
all of the stock is held by relatives 
or trusted employees. In studying 
the publicized list of holdings by cor- 
porate officials, one may easily sur- 
mise that thus far the delicate rela- 
tionship of these holding companies 
has avoided detection by the SEC 
and quite probably the subterfuge 
will continue. In the second place, 
if a director of U. S. Steel believes 
operations are going to warrant 
higher prices for the stock of his 
company, there is no reason why he 
cannot buy Bethlehem or any of the 
other steel shares which are affected 
by the same factors. It would there- 
fore appear that the absence of busi- 
nessmen buying of stocks is not due 
to exchange regulation, but rather 
to the lack of confidence in the out- 
look for corporate profits, and until 
the situation changes, not much of 
an active participation in share 
movements can be expected to come 
from this source. 


BOOK REVIEW 


INFLATION AHEAD! What To Do About 
It. By W. M. Kiplinger and Frederick 
Shelton. Simon & Schuster, New York. 
44 pp. $1. 

HIS book, which consists of 25 
“letters” written in informal, 

non-technical style, attempts with 
considerable success to explain the 
mysteries of inflation to the layman. 
The authors, well known Washington 
political and business commentators, 
take the position that all signs point 
to “inflation” in the years 1936 to 
1940, give their reasons for their 
conclusions, and then proceed to tell 
the reader what should be done with 
various types of property in order 
that individual positions may be 
protected. 

The book does not go so far as to 
name specific securities which should 
be purchased or sold, but it does 
specify types of bonds, stocks and 
other property which the authors be- 
lieve would be the best holdings in 
inflation boom which they predict. 
The conclusions are definite and con- 
cise, and should be easily understood 
even by those who have little or no 
background in economics or finance. 
Some of the conclusions, especially 
those in regard to the time element, 
are merely matters of opinion which 
subsequent events might easily prove 
to be wrong, as the authors freely 
admit. However, the arguments pre- 
sented in this book are sound, and 
it has considerable value as a non- 
technical guide. 


DIVIDENDS 


GENERAL 
MILLS, we. 


27th Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Dividend 


February 26, 1935. 

Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50, which is the 27th con- 
secutive dividend, per share upon the pre- 
ferred stock of the company, payable 
April 1, 1935, to all preferred stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 14, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. : 
WHY NOT 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Forty cents 
(40c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1935, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 8, 1935. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 


UNITED STATES FOIL, COMPANY 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 
share has been declared on the issued shares of 
Preferred Stock of Unitep States For Com- 
PANY; and a dividend of 15¢ per share has been 
declared on the issued shares of Class A Common 
and Class B Common Stocks of this Corporation, 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1935, payable 
April 1, 1935, to the holders of such shares of 
record at the close of business March 15, 1935. 

The transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed. Wa. S. D. Woops, Secretary 
Dated, February 23, 1935 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 
February 25th, 1935. 
E Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 50c per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, pay- 
able March 30th, 1935 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 
15th, 1935. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 


Spencer Kellogg and Sens, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of .40 per share 
has been declared on the stock, payable March 
30, 1935, to stockholders of record as of the 
close of business March 15, 1935. 


JAMES L. WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 


tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


To expedite handling, each mailing request 
should be limited to a single item, plainly 
printed together with name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


SWIFT & COMPANY’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR BOOK— 
The frank story of how a nation-wide meat packing company 
reduced expenses in the interest of producers and consumers 
during the depression is told in this beautifully illustrated 
book which commemorates the founding of the company fifty 
years ago. It is illustrated throughout with a series of famous 
paintings dealing with the early history of the nation’s live- 
stock industry. 


MARKET INDEX—A weekly bulletin covering general. reflec- 
tions on factors which will influence a turn in the market. 
Separate comments on the Washington influence and Business 
—— signals. Also definite recommendations of low-priced 
stocks. 


WHAT BOOKS WILL INCREASE YOUR INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS8?—No matter what phase of stock market investing 
or trading you are interested in, this circular lists books to 
fit your individual requirements. 


STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES—Folder explaining trading 
methods, commission charges and commodity units furnished 
on request by a New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS—Leaflet explaining margin re- 
quirements and commission charges prepared by a New York 
Stock Exchange House. 


ANSWERING AN IMPORTANT QUESTION—If you really 
want to know what life insurance and annuities can do for 
you you'll appreciate the simple, untechnical answer in a 
booklet issued by one of the largest insurance companies in 
America. 


HOW TO ANALYZE COMMON STOCKS—A most concise 
theory for determining the bottom for stock prices is fully 
described in this booklet. Ail of the essentials of price set- 
ting are boiled down to four simple rules. 


CUNEO PRESS, INC., COMMON STOCK—Traded on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange. Earnings on Common averaged $4.10 an- 
nually since 1925. Earnings for 1934 estimated at $4.00. 
Dividends continuous from 1930. Present rate $1.20. Analysis 
on request. 


INVESTMENT HINTS—And othe: valuable information on 
trading methods is contained in this 24-page booklet published 
by a well-known New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A Straightforward, compre- 
hensive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase 
and sale cf listed securities. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—A 24-page booklet containing a 
brief description of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operations of the Bell 
System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, aoetes and 
charts, and is of interest to every investor in public utility 
securities. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. x- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 
of guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
in all walks of life. 


ODD LOTS—A prominent firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, offers this valuable booklet, which besides giving 
useful trading facts, contains marginal requirements and 
commission charges. 


EXPLANATION OF OIL AND GAS ROYALTIES—TIs the title 
of an interesting descriptive booklet issued by a well-known 
oil royalty house. 


$6,000 to $600,000 IN A LIFETIME—By continuous application 

of fundamental principles it has been possible in an inyest- 

ment lifetime to accomplish such a growth in capital without 

Compiled in the largest statistical community in 
merica. 


WEEKLY 
BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1934 
4 Weekly Trade Indicators Feb. 23 Feb.16 Feb. 24 
*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)......... 2,536,200 2,567, 2,226,050 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.). 1,728,293 1,760,562 1,646,465 
+Steel Cure (% of capacity)......... 7.9 49.1% 45.7% 
Production (U.S.A.).... 82,481 82.119 


Automob: 71,04 
Wholesale Commodity Price Index.. . 79.1 80.2 74.3 
Feb. 16 Feb.9 Feb. 17 
{Bank Clearings New York City..... - 3,041 $3,048 $2,949 
Bank Clearings Outside of N. Y.C... 1,863 $1,817 $1,711 
Total car loadings (number of cars)... 98 592 600, 


581,981 ,560 268 
Bituminous Production (tons). . 1,419,000 1,425,000 1,336,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
*Daily Ave . tAs of beginning of following week. tCram's 
Report. $000,000 Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 


4 Federal Reserve Reports 


MEMBER BANKS, 91 CITIES 1935-——— 1934 
(000,000 omitted) Feb. 20 Feb.13 Feb. 21 
Loans on Securities—N. Y.C....... $1,410 $1,437 $1,769 
Loans on Sec.—Outside N. Y. O.... 1,573 1,579 1,861 | 
*Investments—New York City....... 1,256 1,287 1,067 
*Investments—Outside N. Y. C...... 2,192 2,193 1,880 
U. S. Govt. securities held ......... 2,430 2,430 2,432 
Total commercial loams............ 4,130 - 4,123 4,283 
Total net demand deposits......... 14,160 14,100 11,246 
Total time deposits 4,447 4,448 4,372 
Total brokers’ loans............. i 600 623 790 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Res. Credit Outstanding.... 2,448 2,450 2,592 
Total Money in Circulation........ 5,442 5,430 5,344 


*Other than U. 8S. Govt. Securities. 
4 Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 


20 21 23 27 

30 Industrials... 104.97 104.86 103.25 103.14 102.24 102.55 
20 Rails....... 32.77 32.57 31.51 31.26 30.1 5 
20 Utilities..... 15.80 15.86 15.80 16.02 15.83 16.01 


DAILY VOLUME 
N.Y.S. E. Sales 


pee 970,000 700,000 540,000 740,000 950,000 930,000 
4 Foreign Exchange 4 Commodity Prices 
1935 1934 1935 1 
Par Feb. 26 Feb. 27 Feb. 26 Feb. 27 
$8.24 England... ..$4.8614 $5.0634| Copper . $0.09 $0.08 
1.69 Can. Dollar.. 1.00 .993 | Cotton (Ib.) 12 1215 
6.63c France...... 6.63c 6.57c | Iron (ton). .26 19.26 
8.51 8.65 Rubber (ib.).  .1248 .1032 
23 Germany 40.39 39.60 Super (Ib.)... 
20.26 Brazilt...... 8.50 8.75 |§Wheat (bu.).. 87% 
tExport rate. §May futures 


4 Weekly Car Loadings 
Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of warnings 
for the current month. 
Week ended Same 


Feburary9 week Change 

EASTERN DISTRICT 1935 1934 % 
45,777 42;284 + 8 

hesapeake & Ohio. 27,851 28,002 1 
Delaware & Hudson............. s 12,795 11,535 +11 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 16,065 13,361 +20 

Norfolk & Western............... 21,919 21,761 +1 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 22,116 20,437 + 68 
New York Ooentral............. 93,270 87,403 +7 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis... . 12,784 11,698 + 9 
92,218 82,464 +12 
Pere Marquette........ 10,569 9,317 +13 
28,855 27,490 + 5 
Western Maryland...... ieeenes 9,156 8, +11 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic Coast Line.............. 12,985 14,067 -— 8 
27,966 + § 
Louisville & Nashville............ 22,529 23,179 -— 3 
Seaboard Air Line................ 10,318 11,297 -— 9 
Southern Ry. System............. 30,183 32,814 - 8 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Chi & Great Western......... 4,518 4,305 + § 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific..... 23,727 22,647 + § 
Chicago & Northwestern.......... 28,175 28,705 -2 
12,315 9,487 +30 
Northern Pacific... 10,173 9,308 + 9 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..... 21,370 20,549 + 4 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 20,042 19,831 +1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 16,763 15,957 + 5 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ........ 5,092 4,801 + 6 
Denver & Rio Grande Western .... 4,059 3,637 7% 
Southern Pacific System.......... 24,555 28,092 6 
Union 16,851 16,623 + 1 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Kansas City Southern............ 2,874 2,692 + 7 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........... 6,417 7,033 - 8 
St. Louis-San Francisco........... 10,088 10,586 ~ 5 
St. Louis-Southwestern........... 4,169 3,758 fil 


(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
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